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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


TEUTONS ACCEPT PEACE—WITH IFS. 
URE signs of Germany’s collapse 
S multiplied so rapidly that it was 
no surprise. when “unofficial” re- 
ports weht flying around on the night 
of Oct. 12 saying that she had agreed to 
President Wilson’s “14 principles” and 
is ready to evacuate invaded terri- 

y and accept peace. This unofficial 
port was flashed to this country by 

the big wireless station at Nauen, Ger- 
ny, and was proclaimed as an “un- 
conditional surrender.” The president 
is in New York attending a concert 
for the benefit of Italian wounded sol- 
ers, and he had no intimation of Ger- 
iny’s rejoinder to his recent reply, 
ntil a newspaper man called his at- 
tention to the “unofficial” report. Those 
in charge of German affairs appear to 
have violated a rule of diplomacy by 
thus giving their action to the world 
before the official answer had a chance 
to be received. It is probable that the 
object of this move was to start a back- 
lire on President Wilson by getting pop- 
lar sentiment in this country all work- 
ed up to the idea that peace was here, 
so that by the time he came to act on 
the matter he would be forced by the 


mit themselves, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo for instance, in a Liberty 
loan speech in New York, slopped over; 
without waiting to see how the presi- 
dent should construe the official reply, 


as it had various strings tied to it. 
Hence the American public refused to 
show any enthusiasm over Germany’s 
camouflaged “surrender”. It was rec- 
ognized by all that Germany’s end is 

















Army Train in Manchuria Carrying Yanks, Japs, British, French and Rus Soldiers. 














Sample German Big-Gun Captured by Canadian Troops in British Drive in Flanders. 


Pressure of events to take peace for 
‘ranted and accept Germany’s answer 
'S satisfactory. It did have the effect 
of getting some of our leaders to com- 





he said at once that it meant “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” A careful reading of 
the reply, however, shows that it was 
far from an unconditional surrender, 


near and that peace is coming soon in 
any case, but that there was nothing in 
the German reply to make us feel jubi- 
lant. This reply had been carefully 
fixed up by the German schemers. The 
kaiser, under the German constitution, 
is the supreme war-lord and he alone 
has the power to make war and peace. 
He is king of Prussia and Prussia dom- 
inates the German empire. The Ger- 
man imperial federation comprises four 
kingdoms, six grand duchies, seven 
principalities, five duchies, three “free 
cities” and the “reichsland” of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The kaiser called the heads 
of these “states” into a conference at 
Berlin to discuss Germany’s predica- 
ment and decide on what attitude to 
take. Evidently the German message 
was the result of this and other con- 
fabs. The reply contained several sur- 
prises. One was that it was signed by 
Foreign Secretary Solf instead of by 
Chancellor Max. Another was that it 
used the term “the German govern- 
ment” instead of the traditional “im- 
perial government”. And another was 
that it made no mention of “his majes- 
ty.” Solf is known asa fairly decent 
fellow, for a German aristocrat, and he 
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had been given a good recommenda- 
tion recently by J. W. Gerard, who was 
U. S. ambassador at Berlin. Probably 
the Germans thought that this man 
Solf might have more influence with 
this country than Prince Max, who 
some time ago had denounced Presi- 
dent Wilson as a “mountebank” and de- 
clared his indictment of Germany to be 
a “colossal lie.” Prince Max also has 
a bad record in other ways. Solf is 
the man who recently declared that 
‘Germany positively must have her col- 
onies back, so as to provide her the 
raw materials she needs. He evidently 
thinks that under the Wilson “14 prin- 
ciples” she would be given back her 
foreign possessions. Articles in the 
German papers indicate that the peace 
offer was a piece of political diplomacy 
engineered by the military masters of 
Germany, for military purposes. And 
they all believed that President Wilson 
was such a greenhorn that he could be 
thimble-rigged by this scheme and that 
a peace favorable to Germany would 
thus be secured. 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger for in- 
stance declared that the Solf reply 
ended the war:and that Wilson would 
have nothing to do but say “yes” to all 
the German plans. The Boersen Cour- 


ier rejoiced because Wilson’s peace, 
while “paring down the territorial am- 
bitions of the pan-Germans, would also 
pare down those of the entente nations” 
and thus the Teutons would gain as 
1iuch by it as the entente allies would. 
The Kreuz Zeitung said that Germany 


was not ready for “peace at any price” 
and that’ by skillful maneuvering she 
would be able to prevent the “sacrifice 
of German honor or territory”. 


Still Want to “Discuss”. 


The text of the reply was in -sub- 
stance as follows: “The German govern- 
ment has accepted the terms laid down 
by President Wilson”—but of course 
there must still be “discussions upon 
practical details of the application of 
these terms.” The Teuton governments 
are ready to “bring about an armistice 
by complying with the propositions of 
the president in regard to evacuation.” 
li is suggested that “a mixed commis- 
sion for making the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning the evacuation” be 
held. 

In reply to the president’s query as 
to whom the German government rep- 
resents, the answer is that “the present 
German government, which has under- 
taken the responsibility for this step 
toward peace, has been formed by con- 
ferences and in agreement with the 
great majority of the reichstag; the 
chancellor, supported in all of his ac- 
tions by the will of this majority, 
speaks in the name of the German gov- 
ernment and of all the German people.” 

In spite of the pretense of sincerity 
in Germany’s reply, the fact remains 
that the chancellor and the other lead- 
ers of the Berlin government were 
chosen by the kaiser and under the 
German constitution they are respon- 
sible to him alone and nof to the reich- 
stag or the German people. No radical 


change appears to have taken place in 
the actual rulers, 

The Hohenzollern militarist gang are 
still in control and the same methods 
of warfare are being kept up. The offi- 
cial accounts of the operations on the 
fighting front are still signed by Luden- 
dorff, as the kaiser’s lieutenant, and 
they bristle with the same old familiar 
lies. 

In the face of the great victories that 
the allies have been winning, these Ger- 
man reports boast of “the victorious is- 
sue of the great battle in the Cham- 
pagne, in which the German generais, 
with relatively weak forces, obtained 
victory over the immensely superior 
strength of the French and American 
armies;” and the reports allege that 
“the exhaustion of the enemy, owing 
to his exceptionally heavy losses, ren- 
dered possible the smooth execution of 
this difficult operation.” 

The reports tell of attacks by the al- 
lies all along the western front, which 
“broke down with heavy losses for the 
enemy.” They say that the German ar- 
mies were being “withdrawn to new 
positions, according to plan” and that 
the evacuation was carried out “with- 
out the knowledge of the enemy.” 

In other words here we have the 
same old arrogant claims of German 
superiority and victory. The German 
troops are represented as holding back 
vastly greater numbers of allies, as in- 
flicting such losses on them that they 
had to quit fighting, and as making 
such fools of the allies in short, that 
they were able to slip out of their 
grasp without their knowing it. 

The kaiser, just at this-crisis, in a 
public speech at Cologne, spoke of the 
superiority of Germany in the same old 
way. He admitted that “the hour is 
grave” but said that all elements would 
continue to co-operate and would pre- 
vent Germany’s interests from being in- 
jured. He added that it was on this 
spirit of co-operation that “German 
invincibility” had rested in the past and 
would continue to rest. 


Undersea Craft Still Active. 


The 5100-ton U. S. steamer Ticonder- 
oga, which had engine trouble and was 
forced to fall behind her convoy, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat in 
mid-Atlantic and upwards of 200 of our 
boys were lost. The 8000-ton Japanese 
passenger steamer Hirano Maru was 
sunk in the same way off the Irish coast 
and the victims numbered about 300 
people, including many women and 
children. A U-boat even ventured 
again into St. George’s channel, be- 
tween Ireland and England, and sank 
the Dublin mail boat Leinster, Nearly 
500 souls were sacrificed in this last 
outrage, including about 150 women 
and children. 

Such deeds of barbarism may be ex- 
pected to make Germany’s path to peace 
more and more difficult. The London 
News says it would be “a nauseating 
mockery to talk peace with the Ger- 
man criminals right while they are re- 
peating their diabolical crimes”. It 
points out that even the abdication of 


the kaiser—which has been rumored 
from time to time—would not satisfy 
the allies, since “criminal responsibili- 
ty cannot be cast off like a worn-oui 
coat”, merely by making a nomina! 
change in the German government. 


Huns Would Escape Penalties. 


Complaint is made-.that there is in 
the German reply no intimation of any 
punishment for those who plunged th: 
world into war and have invaded “for- 
eign territory” and devastated it and 
enslaved and outraged the people. “The 
Germans were brutes when they began 
the war, and brutes they remain”, com- 
mented British Foreign Secretary Bal- 
four in an address to a party of Amer 
ican editors visiting London. “The 
Germans are changing their constitu- 
tion but what they need is a change of 
heart,” he declared. 

President Wilson has gone on record 
as being unwilling to carry on any ne- 
gotiations with Germany’s militaristic 
rulers, and the question thus comes up 
as to what guaranty the allies are going 
to have that Germany will keep her 
word and not strike back when she 
gets a good chance, or spring some new 
piece of “frightfulness” or trickery. 

U. S. Ambassador Sharp at Paris has 
just made a tour of inspection of the 
districts evacuated by the Huns and 
he feels very indignant on this sub- 
ject. In a Columbus day speech in 
Paris he said: “After seeing the devas- 
tated towns I am unable to see peace 
until we enter Germany and punish 
those responsible.” . 

The Belgians have issued a stern pro- 
test against the burning and looting of 
their towns and the taking of the pop- 
ulation into bondage, by the retreating 
Huns, and they are demanding that se- 
vere reprisals be made on the miscre- 
ants. England has issued a similar pro- 
test against the brutal abuse of British 
prisoners by Germany, who has forced 
these unfortunates, when sick and 
weak, to work in salt mines and other 
death-holes and have not given them 
enough food to sustain life. 

The general feeling is that the Ger- 
man peace reply is a “booby-trap”, as 
stated last week in the Pathfinder. “The 
note is bogus,” says the London Mail. 
German diplomacy is presenting the 
same “elastic front” to the allies that 
German militarism has presented to 
them on the fighting line, and Germany 
will still claim that the victory was 
hers in both cases, says the Paris 
Temps. ’ 

The London News argues that it will 
be time enough to believe that the Ger- 
man people are asserting their power 
when they have killed their king, as the 
people of England did in 1649, those of 
France in 1793 and those of Russia in 
the last year. The German move is an- 
other attempt of Germany to save her 
face and bring discord among the al- 
lies, it is commonly declared. 

An armistice is the old familiar ruse 
of a beaten but tricky military power, 
the London Times reminds us. Hence 
concrete guaranties must be secured so 
as to hold Germany to any bargain she 
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now makes and prevent her in future 
from declaring sacred treaties to be 
only “seraps of paper.” 

Germany was trusted once and abus- 
ed the trust; now she must be firmly 
bound, not by her mere promises but 
by physical sureties, it is asserted. 
Otherwise the war-lords, after they 
have had a breathing spell and have 
repaired their war-machine, will again 
break the peace and start new wars of 
conquest “on foreign soil.” 

The English newspapers are demand- 
ing that “ship for ship” be taken from 
Germany’s merchant marine for every 
vessel she has destroyed. The Boston 
Post says: “Let Germany recall her 
submarine fleet and surrender it. Let 
her surrender her high seas fleet. Let 
her permit the allies to occupy the Kiel 
canal and. Helgoland, Evacuate and 
surrender Metz and the whole string 
of forts along the Rhine. With such 
cuaranties it would be safe to suggest 
an armistice. Without them it is un- 
safe.” 

Must Have Military Guaranties. 

It is an interesting fact that we have 
Germany’s own example for demand- 
ing such guaranties. Just before Ger- 
many made war on France in 1914 she 
made a dastardly offer to her demand- 
ing that she remain neutral in the war 
and that the French fortresses of Toul 
and Verdun be given into German hands 
during the war, to make sure that 
France would not interfere with the 
German plans of conquest. Since Ger- 
many made such a demand of France 
for the purposes of war and conquest, 
itis surely proper for the allies to make 
a Similar one of Germany for the pur- 
poses of peace and justice. 

The London Express says that the 
raw materials that Germany requires 
should also be withheld from her until 
she proves beyond question that she is 
sincere and means to lead a reformed 
life among the nations. Senator Cum- 
inins of Iowa, Rep., speaking in the 
senate, laid down the following as the 
iulinimum safeguards in any peace 
agreement with Germany: disbanding 
and disarming of her army; her navy 
broken up and the ships distributed to 
the allies; her forts dismantled; her 

unition factories destroyed. 

Senator New of Ind., Rep., argued 
that there should be no question of 
peace with Germany that was not based 
on “absolute unconditional surrender, 
carrying with it full reparation for the 
damage inflicted.” He criticized some 
of the president’s “14 points”, and de- 
clared that it was the president’s scheme 
to “write free-trade into the peace 
treaty,” ; 


T. R.’s Hat Is in the Ring. 


Roosevelt is also up in arms on this 
subject. In one of his daring arti- 
cles in the Kansas City Star he asserts 
that the American people are not ready 
'o accept all of the “so-called 14 points” 
until they know more about what they 

lean; and the very fact that the Ger- 
iians are willing to accept them puts 
‘hem under suspicion, he says, 








For example, would “freedom of the 
seas” insure protection to people trav- 
eling on the high seas and guarantee 
“freedom from murder”? Would the 
president’s demand for unrestricted 
trade mean that Germany could “dump 
her products on us without restric- 
tion”? If Germany, Austria, Turkey 
and the Russian bolsheviks were to dic- 
tate to us what our tariff policies 
should be, then all our citizens and 
especially our workingmen should be 
against the plan, said he. 

Then again, what did the president’s 
“point” about abolishing “secret diplo- 
macy” mean? “This nation has never 
seen such secret diplomacy practiced 
by its government as it has seen during 
the last five years”, he charged. He de- 
manded that this country should “stand 
by its allies before entering into a 
league with its enemies.” 

In a-newspaper interview the Colo- 
nel said that entering into peace agree- 
ments with the Huns now, after what 
they have done, would be “like stop- 
ping burglary and murder in New York 
by inviting all the burglars and gunmen 
to join the police force.” “Russia must 
be freed from the German strangle- 
hold”; Ukrainia, Lithuania, Finland 
and the Baltic provinces, as well as 
the Czecho-Slovak country, should be 
“absolutely cleared of German influ- 
ences, both military and economic”; 
Schleswig should be given back to Den- 
mark and other German wrongs right- 
ed; “in short we should fight this war 
to a finish”, said he. 

Until then, he declared, there should 
be no parleying with them. He regret- 
ted, he added, that the president had 
entertained any overtures from them 
for this led to the “uneasy suspicion 
that we are intending to compound a 
felony by discussing terms with the 
felons.” 

The Chicago Tribune voices similar 
sentiments and gives warning that 
“while the German army is still in for- 
midable being, it would invite disaster 
to enter into discussions.” The New 
York World says that the German re- 
ply is not an unconditional surrender, 
because it lacks the proper guaranties 
and also because unconditional surren- 
der carries with it “the punishment de- 
manded by justice.” 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., went 
so far as to assert that the granting of 
an armistice would mean that we had 
lost the war. He quoted Germany’s 
proposition for a “mixed commission” 
—which meant that she was to be rep- 
resented on an equal basis with the 
allies, instead of having peace dictated 
to her. She had agreed to discuss the 
“details” of the president’s “14 points,” 
but these “details” were the whole 
thing, he said. 

If Germany is allowed to take any 
share in the peace arrangements, “we 
will be left at the mercy of Germany’s 
diplomats to decide what reparation 
and retribution there should be” for 
her crimes. If we accept anything but 
a complete surrender we will be put in 
the position of agreeing to “a humiliat- 


ing defeat by 








a peace of bargain and 
compromise”, he warned. 

Senator Gore of Okla., Dem., thought 
the American people would not be sat- 
isfied with anything less than the send- 
ing of the Hohenzollerns to the scrap- 
heap. Senator Smith of Ga., Dem., said 
that if Germany is sincere she will not 
hesitate to give the necessary guaran- 
ties to insure an effective peace. Other 
Democrats deciared that the president 
could be trusted to handle the situation. 

The fear was expressed that the 
scheming and unscrupulous Huns are 
trying to make use of President Wilson 
as .a catspaw, to rake their burning 
chestnuts out of the fire. The Teuton 
war-lords also hope to cause a clash 
between this country and the other en- 
tente nations. They appealed to Wilson 
for peace over the heads of our allies 
and without any reference to Gen. 
Foch, who is the military generalissimo 
on the western front. 

If the utterances of newspapers and 
public men can be given any credit, our 
allies are not ready to begin a joint de- 
bate with Germany about peace. The 
military situation has at last turned in 
favor of the allies, and this is no time 
to parley on any terms, they say. 

They declare that if the Hun war- 
lords are allowed to evacuate the in- 
vaded territory and take away both 
their armies and their war material, it 
will strengthen Germany instead of 
weakening her. She will then retain 
her war-machine practically intact and 
next spring if she chooses to start an- 
other “peace drive” she will be in shape 
to do so. 

Her warlords would also be in a po- 
sition to tell the German people that 
Germany had won a “German peace” 
and that the proof of this was that 
Germany had not been invaded to any 
extent and that the war had been car- 
ried on to a victorious finish on for- 
eign soil exactly as promised. Unless 
the German army and navy are broken, 
there will be no safety for any country, 
it is declared. 

The work of moving the German ar- 
mies out of the invaded territory would 
itself use up from four to six months, 
it is estimated, These armies, which 
in the meantime would have rested up 
and been reorganized, would then be 
back on German home territory, close 
to their own bases and in full strength 
to start the war all over again. The 
allied armies on the other hand would 
have to follow them up and reoccup) 
territory which had been devastated 
and denuded by the invaders; they 
would+ have to reconstruct this terri- 
tory and thus they would be in a worse 
position to renew the war than the 
Germans. 


Driving Huns in France and Belgium. 

While the Germans were scheming 
to secure peace by way of Berlin and 
Washinton the allies on the fighting 
fronts have been giving them a terrific 
pounding and have made the biggest 
gains made by them in any week since 
the war started. Everything is going 
splendidly for the allies, though if you 
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read the German reports and believed 
them you would gather that the kaiser’s 
troops were still holding their own 
and scoring victories everywhere. But 
luckily facts are now speaking more 
plainly than lies, 

Last week we told about the drive 
the British, with some American help 
for good measure, were starting in the 
region between Cambrai and St. Quen- 
tin. This drive developed one of the 
greatest victories of the war. Our boys 
did their part by capturing several vil- 
lages which they were told to go after. 
The front was carried forward to a 
depth of several miles and the biggest 
wedge into the German lines anywhere 
on the western front was established. 

The British took the important rail- 
way town of Le Cateau, 12 miles south- 
east of Cambrai, The front was advanc- 
ed to only 10 miles from the Belgian 
border and within several miles of the 
important French city of Valenciennes. 
The Fritish employed cavalry and tanks 
in this battle with great effect and ter- 
rific losses were inflicted on the re- 
treating Huns. 

Soldiers were speeded to the fighting 
line in fleets of London motor-busses. 
The Germans had tried to destroy the 
roads but they had been pushed so fast 
that they were unable to carry out this 
plan thoroughly as they usually do. 
Nearly 20,000 prisoners were taken in 
these operations. 

The French are greatly rejoiced to 
recover the manufacturing and railroad 
city of St. Quentin. The present writer 
staved over night in St. Quentin while 
on a trip through France before the 
war, and described the city in the Path- 
finder. It was then a prosperous place 
of about 50,000 people. It has a grand 
old Gothic church and a richly orna- 
mented old town-hall. 

St. Quentin had many lace, cotton, 
linen and other factories which com- 
peted with the German factories. Ac- 
cordingly the Huns before departing 
carried into Germany as much of the 
machinery from these factories as they 
could manage, and the rest they wreck- 
ed. They had mined the principal build- 
ings, after looting everything, but the 
French advance patrols came up just 
in time to capture the Hun officer who 
had been detailed to set off the mines 
and prevent him from carrying out this 
part of the work of destruction. The 
city-hall is reported to be left in fair 
condition but the cathedral is badly 
wrecked, 

Napoleon was a man of practical ideas 
as well as a militarist and in 1810 he 
had a canal constructed by way of St. 
Quentin to connect the basin of the 
Somme with that of the Scheldt or 
Escaut river. This canal is carried 
through several hills by long tunnels, 
and it was at these tunnels that our 
boys had some of the worst fighting they 
have experienced, as the Hindenburg 
line had been strengthened to the ut- 
most at those points, 

St. Quentin will probably recover 
from its sad experience, for it is used to 
such things. In 1557 it was the scene of 


a terrific battle between the Spanish 
and the French, in which the Spanish 
were victorious. In 1870 it was also the 
scene of a battle in which the Germans 
won. Now the French have got their 
revenge on the Germans on this historic 
spot. 


French Capture Laon Fortress. 


Gen, Foch gives the Huns no respite 
and no time to think over their defeats 
or prepare to receive the next attack. 
The British drive toward Valenciennes 
had only gained its objectives when the 
French armies farther south struck a 
similar blow and made the biggest gain 
made in any single day since the war 
began, 

The great St. Gobain forest, which 
has been a main bastion of the German 
system in France ever since 1914, was 
surrounded and taken, The plateau be- 
yond, known as the Chemin des Dames 
—sh’mang day dam—“ladies’ road” 
(owing to its having been an improved 
road in ancient times—one that ladies 
might safely take), was also captured. 

The St. Gobain forest and the Chemin- 
des Dames ridge were the two outposts 
which defended the fortress town of 
Laon, and soon after these outposts fell, 
the French took possession of Laon. 
Laon has been the keystone of the Ger- 
man military arch facing Paris, and 
its fall marked the total collapse of 
the German plans for the taking of 
Paris. The French kept going and also 
took the important town of Sissonne, 
12 miles east of Laon, 

Laon is one of the most picturesque 
places imaginable. The writer spent 
a night there once when on a bicycle 
trip. The main part of the town is 
built on a great rock mass that rises al- 
most precipitously out of the surround- 
ing country, and on that account the 
place has been a strategic vantage-point 
since early times. Napoleon was de- 
feated there in 1814, 

“X lar e part of the ancient walls of 
the town are still intact. A long, wind- 
ing road with a dozen sharp turns gives 
access to the summit, where the cathe- 
dral and other fine old buildings are 
located. 

(It is the plan of the writer to make 
an extended trip over the war zones 
after the war is well over and take 
pictures and gather materials for a ser- 
ies of descriptive illustrated articles in 
the Pathfinder. In this way our history 
of the war will be rounded out and 
linked up in a vivid and concrete way 
with all those places over there which 
have been the scene of such momentous 
operations.) 

The French were not satisfied with 
their advance in the Laon sector but 
they made a still bigger advance to the 
southeast, where they cleared the Huns 
out of practically the whole region to 
the south of the river Aisne as far east 
as the Argonne forest, They took Neu- 
chatel and many other towns and vil- 
lages, releasing thousands of inhab- 
itants from the bondage and terrorism 
under which the Huns had held them 
for over four years. 

The French and Americans, co-oper- 


ating in splendid shape, have also cle: 
ed the enemy completely out of 
Argonne forest. This forest, like 
forest of St. Gobain, had been m.: 
into one vast fortress by every age! 
known to Hun ingenuity. It was hon: 
combed with machine-gun nests, ca 
fully concealed and camouflaged. 
Tunnels and trenches gave protect 


communication among all parts of thy 


forest. Wide areas of barbed wire m: 


well-nigh impassable barriers, and © 


brave boys had to go in and cut thro 
these entanglements while the Hi 
played on them with their machi 
guns, 


A Glorious Achievement. 
It tock several weeks altogether to 


this job, but it was thoroughly do: 


just as the earlier and similar one 
cleaning up Belleau wood, on the Mar 
was. The French moved-forward on | 
same way on the east. It was a p 
cers proposition, Steady gains w 
made until finally all the Huns that | 
not been killed or made prisoner wi 
squeezed out of the northern neck 
the bottle. 

At this northern exit is the fam: 
defile o: the Aire river known as Gra 
Pre—grand pray. “Grand pre” 
French means a big flat or meg«d: 
The village of the same nam? in N 
Scot'a is immortalized in Longfello: 
“Evangeline”. The Franco-Ameri 
troops, working together, have not o! 
conquered the whole of the Argo! 
forest but they have pushed the Hi 
back several miles down the valley 
the Aisne and captured the town 
Vouziers. 


Vouziers also was one of the corne! 


stones of the German invasion 

France. When the German general \ 
Kluck took it in 1914 he declared | 
the French would never possess 
again, s he would make it impregna! 
Nothing could testify convincingl) 

the total failure of the Hun war-lor 
plans than this recapture of Vouzi: 
by the French. 

Here also the Huns were taken 
surprise, for they believed what 
Kluck had said and they thought 
allies could never take the place. Th 
gangs of looters had hastily gathe: 
together everything that might be 
use, including even such household 
ticles as pillows, blankets and kitch 
ware, but they had to drop most 
the loot. 

They had wrenched the faucets 
other fixtures out of the buildings ; 
taken the lamps and such articles, 
the sake of the brass contained in th 
And fe pure spite they smashed 
sewing-machines and other utensils 
the homes. Where they could ti 
forced the women t> go along 
them—for the purpose of setting th 
to work in German factorie . 

In the sector between the Argon 
forest and the Meuse, our forces 
having steady and hard fighting. ! 


they have completely broken throu: 


the Krumhilde line, as the Huns call 
and are making slow but continu: 
progress. Austrian troops have bh: 
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thrown into the battles against our 
boys in this region and they have re- 
ceived a very severe trouncing, 

In two weeks our forces he  cap- 
tured about 18,000 prisoners. Our 
econd army has now got into com- 
ission there, under Gen. Robert L. 
Bullard, and is doing good work, 

The French in their offensive in the 
(hampagne took about 22,000 prisoners, 
ver 600 guns and 3500 machine-guns. 
in every sector the amount of war ma- 
‘rial captured is large, i ough the 
Germans have taken away with therh 
verything they could and have set fire 
to what they left behind. 

In many case the haste with which 
they had been forced to vamoose was 
shown by the fact that they had been 
inable to carry away their personal 
belongings. The German crown prince 
vas unceremoniously hustled out of 
Mezieres and he had to move his head- 
quarters farther back to a safer point. 


Back, Back, You Huns! 


Now the allies are delivering a stroke 
in another quarter—back on the north- 
ern end of the western front, in Belgian 
Flanders, This is the same region where 
they made a drive two or three weeks 
ago. In that drive they advanced the 
front several miles and reconquered 
ibout 200 square-miles of Belgian ter- 
ritory. 

In the present drive they have dup- 
licated that feat and they have cap- 
tured the railroad centers of Roulers, 
Thourout and Menin, besides many in- 
tervening villages. They have gathered 
in some 15,000 prisoners so far and are 
still rounding them up. 

This new thrust menaces the big and 
famous old Belgian cities of Bruges and 
Ghent, as well as the whole coast re- 
gion of Belgium occupied by the Ger- 
mans, The allies are now going to walk 
right through Belgium, rolling the in- 
vaders up and punishing them by night 
and by day, in bad weather and in good. 

Heavy rains slowed up this present 
drive and brought once more on the 
scene the allies’ great enemy, mud. But 
this same mud hindered the Huns in 
making their departure and in getting 
away with their guns and supplies. 

The Huns are getting out of northern 
Belgium as fast as they can. The allies 
ire now within 20 miles of the Dutch 
border in Flanders and if the invaders 
don’t hurry out they will be cut off and 
captured wholesale, They are remov- 
ing their U-boats, destroyers and other 
craft from Ostend and Zeebrugge and 
are carrying soldiers and materials 
back to Germany by that route, in order 
to save them. 

They can foresee now that they will 
shortly be forced out of all Belgium and 
they are preparing for this eventuality. 
They have some 50 steamers in the Bel- 
Sian port of Antwerp and they are 
pianning to try to run the blockade 
With these and get them into home 
ports in order to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the allies. However, 
there is one little obstacle to this 
scheme, and that is Holland. 

The Scheldt river, on which Antwerp 








is situated, passes through Dutch ter- 
ritory before reaching the North sea, 
and the Dutch government has given 
notice that it will uphold Dutch sov- 
ereignty by stopping any belligerent 
ships that attempt to use this passage. 
Germany is bringing pressure to bear 
on Holland and trying to scare her 
so she will ignore international law and 
wink at the passage of the Hun ships. 

But-.though the Dutch government has 
been sympathetic with Germany, it does 
not dare commit such a breach of na- 
tional integrity—especially now, when 
it perceives at last that it is the allies, 
and not Germany, that are going to 
win, Holland will have to intern the 
German ships as they come into her 
waters. She had a chance to get on the 
right side in this war but her rulers 
chose to play into the hand of Ger- 
many. Now Germany is browbeating 
her and turning against her. 

Many Germans are said to be leaving 
the Rhine district and wesiern Ger- 
many in general and seeking safety in 
Holland, Denmark, Switzer-and and 

















Germany to Holland: “Vat You Mean by be- 
ing so Liddle?”—Cartoonin Brooklyn Eagle. 


other neutral countries. They see that 
an invasion of Germany is coming and 
it seems they are not such lovers of 
war as they pretended to be. 

The strongest possible arguments for 
peace are allied victories on the fighting 
front, and the soldiers know this and 
are acting on it. They will never le 
satisfied «vith a peace arranged by ne- 
gotiations but they are bound to win 
an unequivocal military victory, topped 
out by an invasion of German territory, 
so that all the world may witness Ger- 
man’s downfall and the Hun historians 
of the future will not be able to dis- 
tort the facts and make it look like a 
Hun triumph, 


Summary of Allied Gains. 


There is no stopping-place for the 
Germans and now that their Hinden- 
burg line is wiped out there is no rea- 
son why they should expect to hold 
back the allied advance. The allies 
will go faster and faster, now that they 
have got well started and have got the 
Huns on the run. All they have got to 
do is to keep right on as they have 
beendoing. They have the winning ways. 

They have recaptured on the western 
front 5000 square-miles of territory 









since the beginning of their offensive 
three months ago. The invaders still 
hold 4500 square-miles of territory in 
France however, nearly all of Belgium 
—about 11,000 square-miles—and all 
of Luxemburg—100 square-miles, 

Summarizing the gains of this last 
quarter-year of uninterrupted victories, 
we find that allies have pushed the 
Huns back to 85 miles from Paris at 
the nearest approach. The invaders 
reached to only 22 miles from that city 
in the first stages of the war, in 1914. 
They were pushed back to 65 miles in 
1917. In their great offensive of 1918, 
begun March 21, they drove to within 
45 miles of their goal, at Chateau 
Thierry. 

Then the tide turned, definitely and 
permanently. It was the destiny of 
our American soldiers to help turn the 
tide at Chateau Thierry and start the 
pace for the allied advances, Since then 
everything has been going like clock- 
work, and it is only a question of time 
before the Huns will be sent where they 
belong. 

In Belgium the gain has been 20 miles 
from where the line was when the 
offensive started. The great French 
city of Lille is still in German hands, 
but that region now forms a giant pock- 
et owing to the allied wedges north 
and south and the invaders will have to 
retreat or be cut off, 

On the line from Amiens to St. Quen- 
tin—the general district of the Somme 
—the advance has been 40 miles. In 
the region from Ribecourt to La Fere— 
the Oise district—the gain has been 
25 miles, La Fere being now in allied 
possession. 

On the line of the St. Gobain forest 
and Chemin des Dames, from Soissons 
to Laon, the advance has been 25 miles. 
In the basins of the Aisne, Vesle and 
Marne, from Chateau Thierry to Sis- 


‘sonne, the front has been carried for- 


ward 45 miles. When the drive started, 
the Germans were at the outskirts of 
Rheims; now they are pushed 20 miles 
back, 

In the Champagne region—the dis- 
trict of the Suippes and upper Aisne— 
between Ttheims and Verdun—the ad- 
vance has been 20 miles. Between the 
Argonne forest and the Meuse our boys 
have smashed the front in to a depth of 
five miles, Farther south, in the St. 
Mihiel sector, they drove the enemy 
back 18 miles. And on the extreme 
southermost end of the front the allies 
are alre:2y on Germa;i soil, in Lorraine, 
to a deoth of 12 miles. 

So stands the record, and yet we find 
the Berlin authorities still issuing re- 
ports claiming that all the operations of 
the allies have met with failure. If 
this is failure, the allies are well sat- 
isfied vith it, and the, intend to demon- 
strate the same sort of failure by push- 
ing the operations right on into Ger- 
many, where the Germans themselves 
can see what a big failure it is. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government clerical jobs open. 
Salaries $100 to $1800. Write Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W84, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list positions—Advt. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Wilson Says No Truce to Huns. 
Gitte Presi brazen attempt to ar- 


gue President Wilson out of the 

plain fact of her blood-guilt and 
induce him to let her go on her way 
with a merely nominal penalty was 
frustrated by the sharp and decisive ac- 
tion announced by the president in his 
reply to the Solf reply. 

Dates are of small importance in his- 
tory, but for the benefit of those who 
have to keep their dates straight 
we may state that Chancellor 
Max’s first peace proposition was 
sprung Oct. 8, the president’s 
first reply was given Oct. 9, For- 
eign Secretary Solf responded 
Oct. 12 and President Wilson made 
his second rejoinder Oct. 14. The 
number 14 will henceforth be re- 
garded as unlucky for the Hun 
monster for it was deeply wound- 
ed by the “14 points” of Wilson’s 
peace plan, and his final sen- 
tence of death on the monster 
for its long record of crimes was 
issued on the 14th of October. 

Once again the Hun war-lords 
who had been led to believe that 
this country was “easy” were 
destined to be sadly disappointed. 
And right when they thought they 
had a made-in-Germany peace 
within their grasp, it was yanked 
away so suddenly that they were 
left shocked and bewildered, for 
it was something they had never 
calculated on. 

President Wilson seems destin- 
ed to be handicapped at certain 
crises by his secretaries of state. 
Bryan ‘when occupying the vital 
post of premier was responsible 
for giving the Teutons the idea 
that this country would not fight. 
His pacifist and bolshevik vagaries 
were so flagrantly inimical to the 





in determining the terms of peace. This 
is certainly a noble Christian sentiment, 
but when publicly proclaimed by the 
American secretary of state, at a junc- 
ture like the present one, it might very 
naturally lead the Huns and _ their 
friends to think that they could “put 
over” a compromise peace on the Unit- 
ed states. It was certainly no time to 
talk of “mercy” to the Huns. What rea- 
son Secretary Lansing could have had 
for issuing such sentiments at this time, 


————___— 








advice of the military advisers of the 
allies. No arrangement can be accept- 
ed which does not provide absolutely 
satisfactory safeguards and guaranties 
of the maintenance of the present mili- 
tary supremacy of the armies” of thx 
allies. The allies “will not consider 
an armistice so long as the armed forces 
of Germany continue the illegal and 
inhumane practices which they still 
persist in.” 

“At the very time that the German 
government approaches us with propo- 
sals of peace, its submarines are en- 
gaged in sinking passenger ships at sea, 
and not the ships alone but the very 
boats in which their passengers and 
crews seek to make their way to safety. 
Andin their present enforced withdrawal 
from Flanders and France the Ger- 
man armies are pursuing a course 
of wanton destruction which has 
always been regarded as in direct 
violation of the rules and prac- 
tices of civilized warfare. Cities 
and villages, if not destroyed, are 
being stripped of all they contain 
not only, but often of their very 
inhabitants. ) 

“The nations associated against 
Germany cannot be expected to 
agree to a cessation of arms while 
acts of inhumanity, spoliation 
and desolation are being contin- 
ued, which they justly look upon 
with horror and with burning 
hearts.” The president “very sol- 
emnly calls to the attention of 
the government of Germany” the 
plain demand made by him in his 
address at Mt. Vernon, July 4 last, 
namely: “The destruction of ev- 
ery arbitrary power anywhere 
that can, separately, secretly and 
of its single choice, disturb the 
peace of the world; or if it can- 
not be presently destroyed, at 
least its reduction to virtual im- 
potency.” 

“The power which has hitherto 
controlled the German nation is 
of the sort here described. It is 
within the choice of the German 
nation to alter it. The president’s 





welfare of the nation that he was 
forced to step down and out. He 
said he was going to carry on a 
great pacifist campaign among the peo- 
ple, but his better judgment and popu- 
lar resentment prevented him from do- 
ing this. 

Nevertheless the bad work he did 
still remains to hamper the government. 
Robert Lansing, a conservative and able 
man—not a politician but an expert 
trained in the law and diplomacy—was 
then chosen by the president to be sec- 
retary of state, and everybody says 
this was one of the wisest selections he 
has made. But, just at the time of this 
latest peace drive of Germany, Secre- 
tary Lansing in a public address ex- 
pressed certain sentiments which caus- 
ed alarm in some quarters and helped 
to give grounds for the suspicion that 
Germany might get off with a “soft” 
peace. Among other things he said that 
“justice must be tempered with mercy” 


He Can Afford to Take 


knowing that his words would be 
caught up and quoted everywhere by 
the Huns and their abettors, is beyond 
comprehension, unless it was for the 
purpose of “feeling out” American pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. In that 
case it produced results, for the unani- 
mous public demand is for a peace dic- 
tated by the allies, and not a bargain 
peace in which the Hun leaders can 
have a full share and be received on 
equal terms. 

President Wilson, knowing that this 
was the universal determination in 
this country, voiced it in no uncertain 
terms in his reply of Oct. 14. Here is 
what he said in this historic Solomonic 
pronouncement: 

“The process of evacuation and the 
conditions of an armistice are matters 
which must be left to the judgment and 








it Easy and Whistle Low; 
It is Now the Kaiser’s Turn to Do the Worrying. 


words just quoted naturally con- 
stitute a condition precedent to 
peace, if peace is to come by the 
action of the German people 
themselves. The president feels bound 
to say that the whole process of 
peace will, in his judgment, depend 
upon the definiteness and the sat- 
isfactory character of the guaranties 
which can be given in this fundamental 


matter. It is indispensable that the 
governments associated against Ger- 


many should know beyond a peradven- 
ture with whom they are dealing.” 
The kaiser was leaning with all his 
weight on his unsheathed sword, and 
all at once Woodrow slipped up and 
knocked the sword out from under him 
and broke it in pieces. Now what is 
the kaiser to do? It is the greatest 


puzzle-problem ever presented to any- 
body at any time in the history of the 
world. 

It is not necessary to anticipate the 
answer. 


The war-lords may be crazy 
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enough to try to keep up Germany’s 
fight, but that is now a losing fight and 
every day it is prolonged can only heap 
up the German penalties, which are al- 
ready mountain-high. If the German 
people want peace and freedom and de- 
serve them they will take their cue 
from the president and will do away 
with the military autocracy and speak 


and act for themselves. If they do less 


they will deserve all they get, and it 


will be a plenty. 

The president’s ultimatum, giving 
Germany plain notice that the military 
situation and not political or diplomatic 
sleight-of-hand is the dominant thing 
and that she must answer to Foch be- 
fore “discussing” general principles, 
met with general applause both in this 
and allied countries. Senator Lodge of 
Mass.; Rep., who had criticized the pres- 
ident’s first reply, was among the fore- 
most to approve this one. 

This positive answer would “bring a 
sense of relief to the American people, 
who want an unconditional surrender, 
won by armies in the field,” he said. 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebr., Dem.,chair- 
ian of the foreign relations committee, 
construed the reply as a distinct no- 
tice to the German people that they 
must amend their constitution “so that 
the war-making and peace-making pow- 
er will be in the hands of the people 
snd not in those of any gang of war- 
lords.” 

With practically one voice the news- 
papers of the country praise the reply. 
“Germany, you have heard from Amer- 
ica. Do you like the answer? Do you 
feel that you have outwitted the 
Yankees?” asks the Washington Post. 
The New York World says the presi- 
dent has “swept away the whole Ger- 
man structure of a paper peace with- 
out guaranties.” 

The Times says: “An American pen 
has forever stilled the rattling of that 
terrible German saber. This swash- 
buckling emperor has brought down on 
himself the vengeance of the Lord.” 
The Philadelphia Public Record de- 
clares that the reply will strike a re- 
sponsive chord the world over and 
alds: “Stripped of all pretenses, left 
naked to the scorn of men, the intol- 
erable ‘thing’ has received its death 
sentence.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says the 
president “laid a trap for the Huns and 
they unsuspectingly entered it. The 
jaws have been sprung and the kaiser 
and his mad military pals are caught 
lirmly in the teeth. Kaiserism must be 
wnnihilated, else there will be no peace. 
That is the meaning of the answer.” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal speaks 
of the reply as “an ultimatum to a de- 
leated power” and says that “only two 
courses lie open to the Germans—sub- 

ission and surrender or ultimate de- 
struction.” The Boston Post says “there 
is no escaping the iron logic of the 
president’s words.” The Houston Post 
Ceclares that the reply “is a command 
ol ‘Forward’ to the allied nations and 
\leir superb armies in the field and to 
‘he people at home to rally with re- 





newed fervor to the support of the 
war,” 

The Toledo Times says that the Ho- 
henzollerns are doomed and that “if the 
German public will not kick them out, 
the allies of necessity will.” The Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal says: “The 
German empire has sinned its day away; 
it was born and it must die in the life- 
time of William II. Wilson has pro- 
nounced its death sentence; it is now 
up to the people of England, France and 
the United States to execute the sen- 
tence.” 

Some few papers wish that the presi- 
dent has used even stronger and plainer 
terms in dealing with the Huns. The 
New York Herald thinks that he wasted 
time in parleying with them and that 
heshould have given them the ultimatum 
in his firstanswer, And it regrets “the 
absence of any mention of reparation 
and punishment.” The New York Tri- 
bune asks why it is that “in our growing 
correspondence with Germany” there 
is no reference to “unconditional sur- 
render”. It asks “why is it that we can’t 
talk as we fight?” and it expresses the 























Norwegian Newspaper Cartoon, Contrast- 
ing Wilson as First a Disciple of Gen- 
tleness and Next an Advocate of Force. 


fear that the reply will be “vaguely dis- 
appointing” to the people. 

The Philadelphia Press asserts that 
“the president has seen a new light” 
and that “the danger of a premature 
and inconclusive peace without victory 
is happily averted.” The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer says: “There can be no 
peace, no armistice, nothing but war so 
long as the Hohenzollerns sit on the 
throne. Now let there be an end to 
discussion, President Wilson has an- 
swered the kaiser in words. Our armies 
are answering him with cold steel.” The 
Boston Herald is not quite pleased with 
the reply because of “its inconclusive- 
ness”. It thinks that “the president 
fails to make the utmost of his oppor- 
tunity and there may be still other notes 
before us.” 

Anyway the war it to go right on 
without any let-up. We now have 1,900,- 
000 of our boys, over there, and the 
president says: *rhe government will 
continue to send over 250,000 men with 
their supplies every month, and there 
will be no relaxation.” 

In pro-German circles the president’s 
former words, such as “peace without 
victory,” “too proud to fight,” etc., 
are being quoted and distorted for the 
purpose of influencing public sentiment 
in favor of a peace that will not “de- 
stroy” Germany. A Christiania, Nor- 
way, newspaper for instance publishes 


the accompanying cartoon which rep- 
resents President Wilson as a political 
Jekyl and Hyde—first a mild-mannered 
anc benevolent speaker with a pious 
demeanor, and then suddenly changing 
into a very demon of violence, calling 
for “Force, force, force—force without 
stint” for the purpose of crushing his 
enemies, 

Now that the world is so fully aware 
of the German propaganda, in all its 
ramifications, it is hardly likely that 
anybody will be imposed upon by sug- 
gestions of a mild peace for Germany, 
whether these suggestions are intention- 
ally pro-German or not, The United 
States must consider its allies, who have 
suffered infinitely more than we have 
suffered, and even if we, in a spasm of 
faint-heartedness or Christian forgive- 
ness, Should be tempted to let Germany 
down easy, on the ground that it is only 
her war-lords and her people that are 
to blame, our allies would probably in- 
sist on going ahead with the war and 
killing the Hun serpent, instead of mere- 
ly scotching it and leaving it at large to 
wriggle its slimy and venomous way 
among the paths of men. 

Our allies have sutfered so much that 
they are determined to suffer still more 
if necessary in order to assure them- 
selves a peace that will really be worth 
fighting for, a victorious peace based 
on military supremacy and carrying 
with it the destruction of the German 
military power and as full reparation 
and retribution as can possibly be ren- 
dered for all the crimes committed and 
damage done, 





United War Work Campaign. 


The present war is being fought on a 
vastly larger scale than any previous 
war in history; the belligerents are 
using more powerful and more deadly 
weapons than were ever used before; 
the armies arrayed against each other 
are larger than were ever brought to- 
gether before; greater quantities of ma- 
terials of all kinds are being used and 
more money is being spent than in any 
previous conflict. 

Despite all this, however, fatalities, 
sufferings and hardships among the 
fighting men are comparatively slight, 
due to pecial measures that have been 
taken to protect them from the numer- 
ous dangers that surround them on 
every hand. Everyone is more or less 
familiar with the elaborate precautions 
taken by the medical authorities to pro- 
tect the health of men in the armies and 
navies and to care for those who are 
wounded in line of duty. 

Likewise, everyone now knows some- 
thing of the great work that is being 
done to protect and promote the moral 
health of the men, to provide them with 
various comforts and advantages to 
which they are accustomed at home but 
which would inevitably be denied them 
as fighters under conditions that have 
obtained in most previous wars, 

Wherever our boys may be, whether 
in camps at home, in camps in Europe 
or in the most dangerous section of the 
war zone, honest, earnest efforts are 
being constantly put forth to safeguard 
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them physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually, to provide for them all pos- 
sible comforts and conveniences—writ- 
ing materials, books to read, musical 
instruments, games and facilities for 
recreation and entertainment, oppor- 
tunities to attend religious services and 
to follow special lines of study in which 
they may be interested. 

In strange lands, among strange peo- 
ple, they are aided in finding comfort- 
able, safe quarters and wholesome food 
at reasonable prices and competant per- 
sons are usually within easy reach to 
help them in solving difficult problems 
that may arise for them. At home 
camps hostess houses, information bu- 
reaus and other helps are provided for 
the soldiers and the relatives and 
frjends who go to visit them. 

These important, valuable services 
are rendered by seven affiliated, 
operating agencies operating under an 
executive order of the president of the 
United States—the Young Man’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Woman's 
Christian Association, the National 
Catholic War Council (Knights of Co- 
lumbus) the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the War Camp Community Service, the 
American Library Association and the 
Salvation Army. The work of these 
organizations is governed by a war 
council and the budget of each is ex- 
amined and passed on by the war de- 
partment at Washington, 

To carry on this work millions of 
dollars are required. All of the money 
used so far has been voluntarily con- 
tributed by the people of the United 
States. Funds previu isly contributed 
have been exhausted and it is now de- 
sired to obtain the sum of $170,500.000, 
the largest free-will offering ever asked 
of any people, in order that there may 
be no slackening or stopping of these 
efforts to sustain the morale of our 
fighters and reduce their hardships and 
difficulties to a minimum. 

Instead of each acting separately 
these seven organizations have united 
for a campaign to obtain needed funds. 
This action has been taken at the sug- 
gestion of President Wilson who be- 
lieves that a united campaign will be 
more efficient and less wasteful than 
seven separate campaigns and sees in 
such an undertaking an opportunity for 
the spirit of the country in this matter 
to be “expressed without distinction of 
race or religious opinion in support of 
what is in reality a common service.” 

The campaign will begin Nov. 11 and 
continue for one week. Every patriotic 
American will contribute gladiy and 
willingly, knowing that in so doing he 
is materially strengthening America’s 
fighting arm and making military life 
easier for our fighting men and so has- 
tening the end of the war. Contribu- 
tions can be made to the seven societies 
as a unit, to be divided among them— 
about 60 per cent of the money obtained 
is to go to the Y. M. C. A—or if desired 
contributions can be made specifically 
to any one or more of them. 

Plans have been made for enrolling 
the boys and girls of the country in two 
divisions to be known as the “victory 


co- 


Boys” and the “Victory Girls”, respec- 
tively. Each boy and girl so enrolled 
will be pledged to earn and contribute 
an amount to be individually deter- 
mined; no-one will be expected or al- 
lowed to give any money not earned by 
himself or herself, 


Crop Outlook Improved. 


As a result of more favorable weath- 
er conditions in the past several weeks 
the outlook for various important crops 
is better now than it was earlier in the 
season. Official government estimates 
place the prospective corn crop for this 
year at about 2,718,000,000 bushels. This 
is slightly less than the five-year aver- 
age and about 441,000,000 bushels less 
than last year’s crop but the quality 
will be a great deal better than that 
of the cor: grown last year. 

The indications are that the total 
wheat crop, including both spring and 
winter varieties, will be about 918,920,- 
(00 bushels. This is 267,000,000 bushels 
better than last year’s crop and 110,000,- 
(00 bushels above the five-year average, 
having been*exceeded only once before, 
in 1915, when the total production 
amounted to 1,035,800,000 bushels. 

The oats crops is proving better than 
had been expected earlier, being esti- 
mated now at 1,535,000,000 bushels, only 
about three per cent less than last 
vear’s bumper crop. The quality of 
tie grain is high. Barley, potatoes, 
rice, tobacco, cotton, apples and sugar 
beets now promise larger yields than 
formerly; the tobacco crop, it is ex- 
pected, will be the largest ever grown. 


— 


Influenza Becoming Pandemic in U. S. 


The malady known as Spanish in- 
fluenza which first appeared in the 
United States only a fevr- weeks ago 
has spread widely and rapidly until 
now it is reported in all parts of the 
country. It is still most common, how- 
ever, in the Eastern states where thou- 
sands of cases and many deaths have 
occurred in the military camps and 
among civilians. While the disease ap- 
pears to be waning somewhat among 
the soldicrs, there are no indications 
of a general abatement among civilians. 

The influenz. is now recognized as a 
dangerous disease: in many places it 
has proved more deadly than old-time 
small-pox epidemics which were once 
so greatly feared and dreaded. Its vic- 
tims, people in all walks of life and in 
all social classes, come down suddenly 
and unless they are given prompt and 
competent medical attention there is 
grave danger that the attack will run 
into pneumonia which often brings 
death within a very short time. It is 
no unusual thing for young, vigorous 
people, apparently in the very pink of 
physical strength and health, to be at- 
tacked and die within a few days; in- 
deed, it appears that such people are 
peculiarly susceptible and they make 
up a large proportion of the number 
who have died. 

The authorities in communities that 
have been hard stricken have adopted 
the most rigorous measures with a view 
to checking ‘the spread of the malady 


and preventing loss of life. This is i 
portant and every citizen should co-o). 
erate in every way possible, not on), 
to protect himself but to save his neig)}). 
bors and prevent any serious slowing 
up of our prosecution of the war, either 
in the manufacture and shipment of w 
materials or in the training and seni. 
ing of soldiers to the front. 

This is the first wide-spread 01 
break of a malignant disease in _ thi 
country for a number of years but it is 
by no means the first death-dealing e))i- 
demic that has appeared here. It see) 
that the first real epidemic was that . 
1793 when yellow fever broke out in 
Philadelphia and at length spread to «||! 
parts of the country, The next was an 
epidemic of spotted fever from 1805 to 
1815. <A virulent outbreak of yellow 
fever occurred in 1822 and 1833 and an- 
other a score of years later. 

There was a terrible visitation of 
Asiatic cholera in 1832. In 1849 tly 
cholera scourge again appeared, this 
time so destructive of life that drasi 
means for checking it had to be resorte: 
to and the president proclaimed a day 
or prayer for deliverance from the pes- 
1 Tence. 

Having swept through various coun- 
tries of Europe, the Spanish influenza 
is now raging in Africa as well as 
this country, There it has attacke: 
thousands and caused many deaths 
Medical authorities there believe tha! 
it is an outgrowth of the use of poison 
gas by the Germans; they say that th 
streptococcus responsible for it was 
produced as a result of-the peculiar con- 
ditions set up in the throats of soldiers 
after they have been gassed. 

It is usually safer and wiser for px 
sons attacked to have medical attenti: 
as early as possible but in cities whe: 
thousands of people are sick at on 
thé doctors, nurses and druggists a: 
greatly overworked and often are un 
ble to answer all calls for their services 
This is not surprising in view of the fac! 
that about. 30,000 physictans and 20,()\)) 
nurses have been called into milita 
service, 

To overcome this difficulty Surge: 
General Blue, head of the U. S. public 
health service, suggests that people st: 
calling doctors and nurses unnecessar! 
in mild cases of influenza. The presi 
generation, he says, has come to depe 
too much on the services of doctors a 
nurses and has not given sufficient 
tention to the study of ordinary ho 
care of the sick, 

Surgeon Ceneral Blue advises all w! 
feel sick and appear to be taking the 
fluenza to go to bed at once in a we 
ventilated room from which all unnece> 
sary furnishings, bric-a-brac, el! 
should be removed. If the bowels ha‘ 
not functioned properly a physic—c: 
tor oil or rochelle salt—should be a 
ministered, If the patient is feveris 
appears very sick, coughs up bloo: 
stained sputum or breathes rapidly a! 
with difficulty a doctor should be call 
Keep children and all others except t! 
nurse or attendant away from the s! 
room to prevent their taking the disea* 

The diet should be light, consisting 
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such articles as milk, a soft-boiled egg, 
toast or crackers, jelly, cooked oatmeal 
or other cereal, etc, If there is head- 
ache a cool compress should be applied 
to the forehead. Toilet paper or old, 
clean rags should be used instead of 
handkerchiefs for receiving the secre- 
tions from the patient’s nose and throat. 
These rags or bits of paper should be 
placed in a paper bag and the whole 
should be burned at frequent intervals. 

Care should be taken to have the room 
well ventilated at al] times and an abun- 
dance of sun light is beneficial if it does 
not cause the patient discomfort. The 
room should be thoroughly aired sever- 
al times daily, the patient at such times 
being well wrapped up to prevent chill- 
ing, 

The patient should take care to do 
his coughing and sneezing into a cloth 
or paper so that germs from his nose 
and throat may not be sprayed into the 
air about him. Eating utensils and all 
articles used in the sick room should 
be thoroughly washed and sterilized be- 
fore being used by anyone else. 

Special care must be taken to keep the 
patient from taking cold and he should 
not be in too great a hurry to leave the 
bed as the greatest danger in connection 
with the disease is that pneumonia may 
develop. 

Influenza is highly communicable and 
those who attend persons ill with it 
must take precautions against contract- 
ing it. They should wear a mask over 
the nose and mouth while in the sick 
room, This may be simply a folded 
handkerchief tied over the nose and 
mouth or several thicknesses of clean 
cloth held in place by elastic or any 
convenient fastening. 

The attendant should wash his hands 
thoroughly with soap and water im- 
mediately after ministering to the pa- 
tient in any way and should take care 
that he always washes well before eat- 
ing. Many authorities advise that per- 
sons so exposed to the disease use some 
good antiseptic solution, such as Dobell 
solution or a solution of salt in water, 
for gargling and snuffing up the nose 
several times daily. 

All of these precautions may well be 
taken by every person obliged to spend 
any time where many people come to- 
gether or who is otherwise much ex- 
posed, In addition everyone who would 
avoid the disease should do everything 
possible to keep in top-notch physical 
health. Keep away from crowds every- 
where; walk to work in preferance to 
riding on crowded cars; be sure to get 
plenty of sound sleep; keep away from 
the disease, avoid visiting the sick and 
shun persons suffering with colds, sore 
throats and coughs, 

Make sure of having good fresh air 
to breathe at all times; eat plain, nour- 
ishing food but stop when you have 
enough; drink plenty of water and keep 
your body clean, inside and out; avoid 
all excessses; keep your feet warm and 
dry and make it a point to wash your 
hands thoroughly several times daily, 
espeeially before eating; avoid getting 
wet and don’t have your house too 
warm; a temperature of about 68° is 


considered best; letting it fall a few de- 
grees below 68° is better than letting 
it run up much higher. 

A room that has been occupied by an 
influenza sufferer should be thoroughly 
disinfected and cleaned. Spray a car- 
bolic acid solution about and use for- 
maldehyde for disinfecting, spreading 
bedding, etc., over chairs or other fur- 
niture to make sure that the formalde- 
hyde fumes will penetrate it thoroughly. 
When this is done throw the room open 
to light and air and see that everything 
washable in it is thoroughly washed in 
soap and if. possible boiled. Articles 
that .annot well be washed should be 
well aired and exposed for several days 
to direct sunlight. 


NEWS NOTES. 

Bomb in Tobacco Can. A tobacco can in 
the hands of a negro of Prentice, Ala., ex- 
ploded as he was in the act of rolling a 
cigarette, blowing off three fingers of one 
hand and destroying one eye. The negro 
had purchased the can of tobacco at a saw- 
mill commissary. 





Delmonico’s Taken Over. The federal 
court of New York has appointed receivers 
to take over the famous Delmonico’s res- 
taurant which, owing to wartime economies 
practiced by wealthy New Yorkers, has 
been doing little business for the past 
year. The restaurant has been under the 
management of the same family for prac- 
tically a century. 





Forest Fires in Western States. Practi- 
cally 1000 persons were killed, thousands 
were made homeless and hundreds of 
square miles of timber and farm land were 
laid waste by forest fires which swept over 
a portion of northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Over 20 towns were wiped out and 
millions of dollars in property was de- 
stroyed, The,fire had been burning in the 
forest for several days but was not consid- 
ered as particularly dangerous until a 
strong wind suddenly sprang up, where- 
upon forest rangers warned the people to 
flee. Special trains were made up and when 
it became certain that the towns were 


. doomed hundreds of refugees crowded into 


the coaches and were taken through burn- 
ing forests, the -heat of which in many 
cases cracked the windows, to Duluth and 
other nearby cities. People in rural sec- 
tions had small chance of escape and hun- 
dreds were burned to death. The charred 
remains of whole families were found in 
cellars where they had gone in the hope 
of saving their lives. People along the 
shores of the lake rushed into the water 
and many were drowned. Automobiles 
filled with dead were found along the 
roads where the occupants had been over- 
taken in their rush to safety. Scarcely 
any community within a radius of 30 miles 
escaped serious damage. 


Shell Plant Wrecked. Nearly 100 lives 
are reported to have been lost and 150 per- 
sons injured in explosions at the Gillespie 
shell plant at Morgan, N. J. The detona- 
tions continued over a period of 42 hours 
and not until danger of other warehouses 
and magazines containing trinitrotoluol 
catching fire was past could the work of 
recovering and identifying the dead be be- 
gun. South Amboy, 10 miles north of 
Morgan, was virtually wrecked. When the 
danger of approach to the devastated area 
began to lessen army airplanes were sent 
circling over the ruins while observers 
studied with field glasses the scene of 
desolation beneath them. The problem of 








caring for the homeless was a serious one. 
Ambulances from New York and other 
nearby cities were sent to carry away the 
injured while churches, schools and other 
public buildings were thrown open for 
those without shelter, Tons of supplies 
were brought to the town on motor trucks 
by the Red Cross. As soon ‘as conditions 
permitted workmen began clearing away 
the debris preparatory to rebuilding the 
plant. 





Polygamy Denounced. In addressing the 
semiannual conference of the Mormon 
church at Salt Lake City, Utah, the other 
day, C. W. Penrose, one of the leading 
members of the church, vigorously protest- 
ed against the rumors which have been 
circulated abroad that polygamy was _ be- 
ing secretly practiced by members of the 
Mormon faith. President Joseph Smith de- 
nounced the practice of polygamy as 
against the laws of the country and the 
church. 


Wool Supplies Limited. In.order that the 
present stocks of wool and yarn may cover 
a greater period than heretofore the war 
industries board has ordered that sweaters 
and knit goods that are manufactured after 
January 1, 1919, (exclusive of hosiery and 
underwear) shall contain not more than 
50 per cent of wool. No wool at all may 
be put into shawls, robes and knitted sport 
coats, it was decreed. 








Paris Symphony Orchestra Here. The 
Paris conservatory symphony orchestra ar- 
rived in New York city the other day and 
started its tour of the country by giving 
its first concert at the famous Metropoli- 
tan opera house. More than 80 members 
are present who will conduct a limited 
tour of the United States under the aus- 
pices of the French-American Musical As- 
sociation. 


A WISH FOR KAISER BILL. 


Oh, may that Beast, the kaiser, float 

On open sea in open boat; 

In Kara cold, without a coat. 
Glory hallelujah! 

Without a compass, sail or oar, 

A million miles away from shore, 

Where mighty waves -beat high and roar. 
Glory hallelujah! 

Sharks rend his boat from stem to stern, 

A big whale gulp him down in turn, 

And the devil get the whole concern. 
Glory hallelujah! 

Oh, may that Beast, the kaiser, dwell 

In darkest pits of deepest hell, 

And gnash his teeth and groan and yell. 
Glory hallelujah! 

And ’mid his roars and frantic cries, 

Oh, may eternal ashes rise 

And blow forever in his eyes. 
Glory hallelujah! 

In burning brimstone may he be, 

While little devils dance in glee; 

Then lock the door and lose the key. 
Glory hallelujah! 

—Bertha A. Sawyer. 


FREE TO FORD OWNERS. 

A valuable book, which tells in a simple, 
way how to keep a Ford in perfect condi- 
tion and minimize cost of upkeep and 
repairs is being distributed free by 
the publishers of Ford Owner Magazine, 
832 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
This book should save any Ford owner 
many, many dollars each year. A feature 
of the book is a chart showing at a glance 
the correct charge to be made by repair 
men for every conceivable Ford car re- 
pair. Send 25 cents in coin for a three 
months’ trial subscription to Ford Owner, 
and they will send you this valuable book 
free. — Advt, 
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SSIS MTIHic 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
abies the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





Five Twists in Life of Tree. 

A section of a spruce tree brought 
to this country from Alaska was found 
to have a continuous dark band run- 
ning spirally from a point near its heart 
to within a short distance of the cir- 
cumference, running across the annual 
rings. The latter numbered 83, indi- 
cating that the spruce had been grow- 
ing for that number of years. 

The theoretical explanation of this 
curious growth is set forth by a writ- 
er in American Forestry substantially 
as follows: «When a coniferous tree 
grows at an angle instead of vertically 
there is formed on the under side of 
the trunk a dense reddish wood called 
“rotholz”. The spiral band in this speci- 
men was made up of this rotholz, the 
formation of which began when the 
tree was six years old, according to 
the annual rings. 

It is supposed that the tree stood 
in an inclined position on the edge of 
a glacier whose movement caused it to 
rotate so that different radii of the stem 
were successively turned downward. 
As there were almost five complete 
turns in the spiral, it is supposed that 
the tree made five revolutions, each re- 
quiring from eight to 19 years. There 
were 21 annual rings outside the point 
where the formation of reddish wood 
ceased, indicating that the tree assumed 
a vertical position that many years 
before it was felled. 


Why Does the Cow Cross the Road? 

Probably ever since there have been 
roads with rapidly moving vehicles on 
them the stupid tendency to dash wild- 
Iv and excitedly from one side to the 
other on the approach of a vehicle, at 
the imminent risk of being struck, has 
been displayed by the cow and the 
chicken. Now that swift-moving auto- 
mobiles are common on roads every- 
where this silly action often results in 
the killing or injuring of these domes- 
tic animals and there is always danger 
that automobiles will be damaged or 
that passengers will be killed or injured 
as a result of such collisions. The an- 
cient query, “Why does the cow cross 
the road?” therefore, is not a foolish 
or trivial one. 

Writing on this subject a correspond- 
ent of the Scientific American suggests 
that this strange tendency results from 
the fact that cows and chickens, as well 
as certain other creatures, have monoc- 
ular single vision; that is, that their or- 
gans of vision are so constructed that 
one eye may be focused on one object 
while the other is focused on a different 
object and yet there will be no mental 
confusion. 

When a cow faces an object, he says, 
both eyes may with ease be focused on 
it. When the object is at the side or 
rear, one eye may be focused on it, 








while* the other is viewing objects in 
quite a different direction. Evidently 
the animal may direct attention to one 
object with both eyes, or to two objects 
with different eyes, or it may inhibit 
one eye and direct and concentrate at- 
tention with the other toward some 
object of fear or fancy. 

In advancing in a car toward cows 
standing in the roadway, it will be no- 
ticed that those facing the car usually 
turn to one side and let the car pass; 
those with side turned toward car will, 
if on, say, the right side of the road, 
run and attempt to cross to the left 
side; those with head away from the 
car will usually run down the roadway 
ahead, turning off at one side or the 
other. 

The reason why the cow or chicken 
on the right side of the road turns to 
cross over to the left, and vice versa, is, 
i suggest, because the eye of the animal 
which sees and appreciates the danger 
of the advancing car is by instinct kept 
on the dangerous object. To turn to 
the right and escape would blind the 
animal during the period of turning, 
and this she will not willingly do. But 
if she runs across the road in front of 
the car, the eye with which she first 
observed it will keep it clearly and con- 
tinuously in view and, she thinks, allow 
her to escape the impending danger. 
Even when safely across, if turned 
around, by encountering a’fence or by 
chance, so as to perceive the enemy 
with the other eye, I have seen her run 
for dear life to recross the road to the 
side whence she is just come. 

The instinctive action, originally pro- 
tective, is thus made a source of danger 
to the animal. . The chicken, with mon- 
ocular vision, labors under the same 
hallucination; it, too, thinks that the 
danger may be avoided by running with 
all its might, keeping the enemy all the 
time in view with the eye that was or- 
iginally turned toward it. Thus, truly, 
the cow crossed the road because she 
crossed the road. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Big Island Found. Vilhjalmar Stefansson, 
the arctic explorer, on reaching Vancouver 
from the north a few weeks ago reported 
the discovery in what was formerly called 
the Gustav Adolph sea of a new island 
about the size of Ireland. The British flag 
was raised over it, he said, June 19, 1915. 
Stefansson’s lieutenant and four other men 
are still in the far north using a big piece 
of ice as a boat in carrying on work plan- 
ned by the explorer. 


Flies to Height of 23,500 Feet, Carrying 
a passenger in a two-seater airplane Lieut. 
M. B. Kelleher attained an altitude of 23,500 
feet at Chicago. This is said to be a new 
altitude record for a passenger-carrying 
machine, exceeding the previous record by 
2,500 feet. Kelleher and his passenger used 
a new Oxygen apparatus in the rarefied 
upper layers of atmosphere. After about 


40 minutes in this tenuous air the oxygen 
supply began to give out and they were 
compelled to descend. 





To Remove Old Putty. Old hardened 
putty can be removed from window sashes 
with comparatively little difficulty and 
without the danger of marring the sash or 
breaking the glass by using the following 
method: Take out the sash and place it 
horizontally, puttied side up. Squirt a 
small amount of gasoline on the putty, a! 
around the glass, using an ordinary spring- 
bottom oil-can. Remove oil-can to a safe 
distance and touch a lighted match to the 
gasoline on the putty. Ordinarily the heat 
generated is sufficient to soften the putty 
so that it can be scraped off with a knifi 
but if very old and hard a second appli- 
cation of gasoline may be required. 





To Keep Fruit in Storage Dry. Calcium 
chloride has been successfully used in 
France to keep fruits, such as apples, 
pears, ete., in storage from “sweating” and 
thus rotting prematurely. The chemical 
which is deliquescent, that is, capable of 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, 
is placed about the storage room in shal- 
low vessels having lips, so arranged that as 
moisture is absorbed and the solid become: 
liquid it can drain into a vessel placed af 
a lower level. Each time the chloride of 
calcium all becomes liquid it is simply 
heated to drive off the moisture and then 
it is ready to be used again, By this 
method the fruit is kept dry and the hu 
midity of the atmosphere in the room can 
be controlled about as desired. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
Morality is a code of rules proper for 
the guidance of humanity in its highest 

conceivable perfection,—Spencer. 


Nothing is done beautifully which is 
done in rivalship nor nobly which is done 
in pride—Ruskin. 


Those who bring sunshine to the lives 
of others cannot keep it from themselves. 
—Barrie. 

Wealth, employed only or mainly to sub- 
serve personal ends, is, in its nature, in- 
compatible with a true life—Greeley. 

A man who has lived here a manly lifé 
must enter the next under the most favor- 
able circumstances. To such a one no revo- 
lution appears needed.—Parker. 

Let us have faith that right makes might 
and in that faith let us to the end dar 
to do our duty as we understand it. 
Lincoln. 





To try things oft and never to give over 
doth wonders.—Bacon. 





Where there is love in the heart there 
are rainbows in the eyes which cover ever; 
dark cloud with gorgeous hues.—Beecher. 


MAKES FORDS START EASY. 

A new Gas Generator which heats th: 
manifold, Vaporizes the gas and makes in- 
stant ignition possible has been invented 
by the Bear Mfg. Co., 103 Bear Bldg., Rock 
Island, Til. This simple and inexpensive 
device does away with hot water, mak 
shifts, ete., and gives you a “ready t 
start” motor in the coldest weather. It 
also saves 10 cents a gallon on gasoline be- 
cause with it you can use the cheapest 
gasoline all winter. If. you want to tr) 


this great trouble and money saver send 
them $1.50 and they will send you one oi 
these remarkable devices postpaid under « 
guarantee of satisfaction or money bach. 
Write them today. Salesmen wanted— Adv. 
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| Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the Toreign Field 





CUBA. 

Offer of Troops Declined. President 
\Menocal a few weeks ago offered the 
United States a contingent of troops for 
service in Europe. Secretary Lansing 
replied, expressing the deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of the American gov- 
ernment but explaining that the offer 
could not be accepted because Amer- 
ican factories are now working at ca- 
pacity to meet the demands of Amer- 
ican and allied forces already in the 
war zone while all available ships have 
been assigned for months to come to 
vital war duties so that a readjustment 
is not advisable at present. The Cubans 
were asked to continue the valuable 
work of guarding the coast of the island 
until it becomes possible to send Cuban 
troops to fight in Europe. 


ENGLAND. 


U. S. Soldiers Die at Sea. While bat- 
tling with heavy seas and high winds 
in the North channel between the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland the steamer 
Kashmir crashed into the _ transport 
Otranto, both carryingAmerican troops, 
and more than 360 of the 690 soldiers 
aboard the latter lost their lives. The 
Otranto was struck squarely amidships 
ind when the Kashmir was backed out 
of the great hole in her side the water 
poured in rapidly, soon putting out her 
lires and leaving her to drift helplessly 
toward the rocky shore of Islay island. 

In response to distress calls sent out 
by the Otranto the British destroyer 
Mounsey of the convoy, though dam- 
aged by the storm, came to the rescue 
and, ignoring the dangers attending any 
attempt at rescue, worked her way 
gradually toward the crippled vessel. 
Many of the soldiers on the Otranto at- 
tempted to jump to the Mounsey when 
she drew near but they miscalculated 
the distance and lost their lives. The 


_Sailors, more experienced, were more 


successful and most of them leaped to 
safety aboard the destroyer. 

The Mounsey landed 300 soldiers and 
some 260 officers and men of the crew. 
\ number of others who had been on 
the ill-fated ship were later picked up 
alive. The Otranto finally struck the 
rocks south of Sligo bay, off the south 
Scottish coast,and was dashed to pieces. 
The victims of the accident were bur- 
ied in groups of 20 in an open field at 
Kilchoman. 





Stonehenge Passes to Government. 
Stonehenge, the famous Druid monu- 
inent, the most extensive Celtic relic in 
the British Isles, has been presented to 
the British nation by the man who pur- 
chased if a couple of years ago. It has 
been aecepted by the government which 
from now on will be responsible for its 
preservation. The monument has al- 
ways belonged to private owners be- 
fore and many have feared that it 


would not be properly cared for and so 
would ultimately become lost to the 
nation. It consists of an extensive 
group of standing stones in Salisbury 
Plain. The largest stones rise about 15 
feet above the surface of the ground; 
apparently they were hewn and trans- 
ported to the site from a distance. Some 
authorities place the construction of 
the monument at about a century be- 
fore Christ and others about 600 years 
later. It is supposed that such works 
were intended originally to indicate 
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burial grounds. Remains of this kind 
are found also in France, Scandinavia 
and the Orkney islands. 


Piano from London to Paris by Air. 
To demonstrate the capacity of the big 
new allied bombing planes which are 
capable of carrying six passengers and 
a large quantity of explosives one was 
used the other day for carrying a piano 
across the English channel from Lon- 
don to Paris. The heavy instrument 
was delivered safely in the French cap- 
ital. 

FINLAND. 

Hessian Prince for King. The Finnish 
landtag has elected Prince Frederick 
Charles of Hesse king of Finland. The 
prince who was born in 1868 is a broth- 
er-in-law of the German kaiser, having 
married the latter’s sister, Princess Mar- 
guerite, in 1893. The republican mem- 
bers of the landtag did not participate 
in the election, perhaps failing to ap- 
preciate the kaiser’s generosity in com- 
pensating the Finns for the food mate- 
rials he has stolen by palming off on 
them an obscure relative for their king, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Premiers Resign. Baron von Hus- 
sarek, premier of Austria, resigned the 
other day and the emperor chose Prof. 
Heinrich Lammasch, a pacifist who is 
opposed to the alliance with Germany, 
to succeed him. The resignation of Dr. 
Wekerle, premier of Hungary, was an- 
nounced at about the same time. 


PORTO RICO, 


An Earthquake a few days ago caused 
the death of 150 persons, it is estimated, 
and damaged property in almost all 
parts of the island, many buildings of 
concrete and brick being either shaken 
down or cracked and broken beyond 
repair. The shocks were followed by 
a tidal wave which caused the loss of 
several lives and damaged considerable 
property, Aguadilla, a low-lying town 
on the northeastern coast, being pxr- 





ticularty hard hit. Churches, hospitals, 
schools and public byildings every- 
where sustained serious damages. Gov. 
Yager, the Red Cross and the military 
authorities co-operated in relief work. 


ITALY. 


Rare Book for Wilson. Postmaster- 
General Tordi of Florence, a collector 
of ancient books, has sent a rare edition 
of the life of Christopher Columbus to 
President Wilson. The book which was 
written by Columbus’s son, Fernandez, 
was published in Venice in 1571. 





Hun Agent Condemned. A military 
court at Bologna recently sentenced to 
death Luis A. Beltrame, an Argentinian, 
now acting as manager of a German 
propaganda news agency in Buenos 
Aires. Beltrame was charged with hav- 
ing sent military information from 
Italy to Switzerland before he was ex- 
iled from the former country two years 
ago. 





AUSTRALIA. 


Would Compel Bond Buying. A bill 
that would make subscribing to present 
and future Australian war loans com- 
pulsory has passed the first reading in 
the house of representatives. Provision 
is made in the bill for exempting Aus- 
tralian soldiers and sailors serving 
abroad and other persons whose taxa- 
ble property is less than $250. No-one 
would be required to subscribe in any 
year more than six times his average 
income tax for the three preceding 
years. Those who fail to subscribe 
largely enough would be subject to a 
penalty which would be exacted by an 
appeal board. 





CAN ADA, 


Anti-Strike Order Defied. Despite an 
order-in-council forbidding strikes and 
lockouts while the war is on, the entire 
force of the Ogden shops of the Cana- 
dian Pacific railroad, a total of some 
1200 men, went on strike the other day 
in sympathy with striking freight han- 
dlers. The order-in-council provides 
a penalty up to $1,000 fine or six 
months’ imprisonment or both for 
those who hamper the nation’s war ef- 
forts by striking. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Eluded the Huns. Frank Soviski, an 
American soldier who hails from Shen- 
andoah, Pa., escaped safely into Swit- 
zerland the other day from a German 
prison camp. He was made a prisoner 
at Chateau Thierry in July. After get- 
ting out of the Hun camp he worked his 
way cautiously at night in the direction 
of the Swiss frontier, concealing him- 
self during the day. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 


Teachers, try the U. S. Government exam- 
inations constantly being held throughout 
the country. Thousands war positions $1100 
to $1800. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W88, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of: positions open and many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be“ sent 
free of charge.— Adv. 
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Names of Months, Days, Ete. 





URING the great French revolu- 
tion the people were so anxious 
to wipe out every suggestion of 
the old order that they even adopted a 
new calendar. They started their year 
Sept. 22, the autumnal equinox. They 
had 12 months of 30 days each, and in 
order to complete the full year they 
threwin five or six extra days at the end. 

Their months were named as fol- 
lows: Vendemaire (vintage), Brumaire 
(foggy), Frimaire (sleety), Nivose 
(snowy), Pluviose (rainy), Ventose 
(windy), Germinal (budding), Floreal 
(flowery), Prairial (pasture), Messidor 
(harvest), Thermidor (hot), Fructidor 
(fruit). Weeks were abolished and the 
months were reduced to the decimal 
system, by being divided into three pe- 
riods of 10 days each. 

This revolutionary mode of reckon- 
ing time was in force from 1793 to 1805, 
when it was abolished. You sometimes 
still see in French literature refer- 
ences to this calendar. But now the 
French use the same mode of reckon- 
ing time that most of the civilized 
world does, based on the Gregorian 
system. Their names for the months 
are as follows; and they do not begin 
such names with a capital letter: jan- 
vier—zhang-vee-ay, fevrier—fay-vree- 
ay, mars—mahrs, avril—av-reel, mai— 
may, juin—zhoo-ang, juillet—zhwee- 
vay, aout—oo, septembre—set-tombr’, oc- 
tobre—oc-tobr’, novembre—no-ahmbr’, 
decembre—day-sombr’. 

These are the days of the week: 
Sunday, dimanche—dee-mahnsh; Mon- 
day, lundi—loon-dee; Tuesday, mardi— 
mahr-dee; Wednesday, mercredi—mehr- 
cruh-dee; Thursday, jeudi—zhoo-dee; 
Friday, vendredi—vahng-druh-dee; Sat- 
urday, samedi—sam-dee. 

“Semaine”’—suh-main—is the word 
for “week”. “Chambre a louer par se- 
maine’”—shambr’ ah loo-ay pahr suh- 
main—means “room for rent by the 
week.” “Mois’—m’wah—is “month”. 
“An”—ahng—is “year”. “Yesterday” is 
“hier”’—ee-air; last night is “hier soir” 
—ee-air swahr; tonight it “ce soir” 
(this evening); today is “aujourd’hui” 
—o-zhoord-wee; tomorrow is “demain” 
—duh-mang. 

. During the French revolution the 
aristocrats applied the term “sans cu- 
lottes’—sang cu-lot—to the revolution- 
ists. Literally this phrase means “with- 
out breeches”. We often come across 
this term in English; we also use de- 
rivatives of it, such as “sanscullotism” 
—meaning “red” anarchism, such as 
the bolsheviks of Russia practice. 

The French word for “day” is jour 
—zhoor—which comes, by a singular 
substitution of letters, from the Latin 
word “dies”, meaning day. We have 
the same root in “journal”, meaning a 
record of the day, or a newspaper. 
Also “adjourn”, meaning to suspend 
business till another day. A legislative 


body cannot “adjourn” and then meet 
again the same day; if it wants to meet 
the same day it must “take a recess.” 

We likewise find the same in root in 
“journey”, which originally meant a 
departure for a day or the distance 
traveled in a day. We get this word 
from the French “journee”—zhoor-nay 
—but in French it may mean not only a 
day’s travel but also a day’s work or 
a tlay’s wages. The French in fact 
make very free use of their word “jour” 
and its derivatives, and it occurs in 
many idioms. “En plein jour”—ahng 
plang zhoor—means “in full daylight.” 
“Daybreak” is “point du jour’—p’wang 
du zhoor. 

The word “point” in French also has 
some odd meanings. We get the term 
“point-blank” from the French, but 
the “blank” is spelled wrong, as it 
should be “blanc”. The term doesn’t 
mean a blank point but a white point; 
“blanc”—blahng—means “white”. This 
refers to the white center point used 
for targets; firing point-blank means 
firing directly at the object. One of our 
newspapers remarked that President 
Wilson had done well by responding to 
the German peace offer by evasive “tac- 
tics” instead of attacking it “point- 
blank.” 

Our cookbooks use the term “blanc 
mange”—blahng mahnj—as a fancy 
name for cornstarch; it means “white 
food.” “Salle a manger’—sal ah mahng- 
zhay—is a sign seen in many French 
hotels, meaning “room to eat”—dining- 
room. We have the French word 
“point” again in “point” lace—the word 
in this case meaning “stitch”. 

One of the main reasons for gaining 
some knowledge of foreign languages— 
even though it may be only a smatter- 
ing—is that it enables us to understand 
the significance and derivation of many 
of our words and phrases which would 
be meaningless. Later we expect to 
give simple lessons on other languages, 
ancient and modern, for the benefit of 
those who haven’t had a chance to 
learn about them. 

The French word “blanc” is familiar 
to us in various applications. Mt. 
Blane, in the French Savoy, is the high- 
est point of the Alps; the name means 
“white mountain’, or literally “moun- 
tain white”. The French place their 
nouns first and follow it with the ad- 
jective. 

Our soldiers a few days ago, captured 
a hill known as Mt. Blanc, just to the 
north of Rheims—a_ strategic point 
which had allowed the Germans to 
command the city. French troops co- 
operating with them took several other 
“monts”, bearing such names as “Te- 
ton” —tay-tong— meaning “breast”; 
“Cornillet”— corn-ee-lay — meaning “a 
little horn”; “Haut” —o— meaning 
“high” etc. They also took a hill oddly 
named “Mont Sans Nom’—mong sang 
nom—meaning “hill without name”, 

The British recently captured a place 
called “Le Pave”—luh pav-ay. “Pave” 
in French means “paved” or a paved 
road. It refers especially to the through 
routes in northeastern France and Bel- 
gium which are laid with huge blocks 


of stone—what we know as “Belgian 
blocks”, only they are much large: 
and rougher than anything used in thi: 
country. Some of the paved roads of 
that part of Europe date from Roma: 
times. The Roai..ns of course con 
structed these roads for military pur 
poses. In the German official wai 
statement the other day reference was 
made to a fight on the French front 
that took place at the “Roman road”. 

The French make idiomatic use o! 
the word “pave”. For instance thei: 
slang for “fast driving” is “bruler le 
pave” —bru-lay luh pav-ay—that is. 
“burn up the road”; we have the same 
phrase. And they say a man is “su 
le pave’”—on the road—when he is out 
of a job. 

The “e” in “pave” is what is called 
in French an accented vowel. They 
have three different accents to their 
“e”, and where an “e” has the acute 
accent, as in this case, it is pronounced 
about like “ay” in “may”, The ac- 
cents are indicated in French by marks 
placed over the vowel. 

Mrs. C. E. Forhan, of Pueblo, Colo.. 
writes us saying that “the accents are 
an integral part of French spelling” 
and that therefore we should include 
them in our lessons on French, so that 
“a Frenchman reading the lessons or 
hearing a subscriber attempt to pro- 
nounce the words, might recognize his 
language to some extent at least.” 

It is true that the accents are a ver) 
important part of the French language. 
but as a matter of fact most periodicals 
print all sorts of French words without 
using the accents. One reason is that 
our printing offices are not supplied 
with the French accents as a rule; and 
a more important point is that most 
readers would not understand what 
they meant if they were used. If we 
used the three different accents for the 
vowel “e” for example, in addition to 
the ordinary unaccented “e”, it would 
take a great deal of explaining to in- 
dicate how they were pronounced. 

These lessons are not intended for 
the benefit of “Frenchmen” or of oth- 
ers who are already familiar with 
French, They are for ordinary Amer- 
icans, 99 out of 100 of whom do not 
know even the rudiments of French. 
There have always been plenty of 
“systems” and “courses” for Americans 
to study but the fact is that few have 
studied them. Each of these “systems” 
assumes to be the best, but they all hav: 
their faults, just as ours has. But at 
least we will not make the mistake of 
splitting hairs on pronunciation, or on 
the formalities of French grammar, etc. 

For that matter, we have half a doz 
en or more sounds to our vowel “a”, 
but people have to learn how to pro- 
nofince them without having the sound 
indicated by accents. The French noun 
for “walk” or “march” is “la marche”: 
the “e” in this case is unaccented and 
“marche” is pronounced “marsh”. The 
word for “market” is “le marche”, but 
the “e” here is accented and the word 
“marche” is pronounced “mar-shay”. 
The student will have to learn by ob- 
servation when the “e” is pronounced 
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and when it is not, just as in English. 

The name of the city of Liege, in 
selgium, should really be printed with 
the first “e” accented, but it is never 
so printed in ordinary English. You 
are expected to know that the “e” is 
accented and that the name is pro- 
nounced “lee-aizh” if you want to pro- 
nounce it the French way. 

The French for “I think so” is “Je 
pense que oui”—I think so, yes—pro- 
nounced “zhuh pahngs kuh wee”. “I 
have thought of you” is “J’ai pense a 
vous”—zhai pahng-say ah voo. In this 
latter sentence “pense” isa participle and 
the laste” is accented and pronounced. 

It is certainly a disadvantage to ig- 
nore the accents and if we were going 
to go deeply into French we would 
have to make use of them, but what we 
are now aiming at is ordinary “news- 
paper French”—the kind we get in the 
war dispatches, etc. Those who want 
to go more thoroughly into the lan- 
guage can readily do so by studying 
any of the well-known textbooks on 
the subject. 

Here are a few sentences to practice 
on till next time: 

Il fait beau—eel fai bo—the weather 
is fine. 

Il fait du soleil—eel fai du so-lay—it 
is sunny; literally “it makes of the sun.” 

Il fait du vent—eel fai du vahng—it 
is windy; literally “of the wind” or 
“some wind.” 

Il fait du broillard—broo-yar—misty 
or foggy. 

Il y a beaucoup de poussiere—ee! ee 
ah bo-coo duh poos-yair—it is very 
dusty; literally “it there has much of 
dust”. “Il y a” is an idiomatic form 
which is constantly met with. It is 
equivalent to our “there is” or “there 
are”. It is used with both singular and 
plural. “Il y a des officiers a la porte” 
—eel ee ah daze off-fees-yay ah lah 
port—there aresome officers at the door. 

It is also used to express “ago”. If 
you wanted to say that the war started 
“four years ago”, you would say “il y 
a quatre ans”—eel ee ah catr’ ahng. 

Turning the phrase around, “Y a-t-il” 
means “is there” or “are there’. If 
you wanted to ask “How many beds 
are there in the room”, you would say 
“Combien de lits y a-t-il dans la cham- 
bre?”—com-bee-ang duh lee ee ah-teel 
dang lah shambr’. So also “il n’y a pas” 
means “there is not” or “none”. “Il n’y 
a pas de pain”’—eel nee ah pah duh 
pang—means “There is no bread.” 

“Ne pas” is one of the double nega- 
tives of the French language. “Je ne 
vous comprends pas”—zhuh nuh voo 
com-prahngd.pah—means “I don’t un- 
derstand you”; literally “I not you un- 
derstand not”. The “ne pas” is sepa- 
rated, you will notice. The phrase 
“n’est ce pas?”—nay suh pah—is very 
commonly heard in French; it means 
“isn’t it?” “don’t you?” etc. For ex- 
ample, “Mon frere est la, n’est-ce pas?” 
—mong frair ay lah, nay suh pah— 
means “My brother is there, isn’t he?” 
“Nous prenons ce chemin, n’est-cepas?” 
—noo pruh-nong suh sh’mang, nay suh 


pah—means “We take this road, don’t 
we?” 











Every notice of expiration of subscrip- 
tion sent out to Pathfinder subscribers 
costs us from five to 10 cents. This item 
of unnecessary expense must now be cut 
out if we are to keep the price of the paper 
at $1 a year. In other words those who 
want this paper must keep track of their 
subscription and attend to the renewal of 
it before the date of expiration; otherwise 
their name will be dropped from the list 
when the time comes. In the past we have 
been very indulgent with subscribers and 
have given them repeated notices, but on 
account of the high cost of everything and 
the lack of help we are forced to give up 
this practice. 

From now on, all names will be dropped 
at expiration and subscribers must not 
wait to be jogged up by special letter or 
expect to receive any notice. Subscribers 
are receiving extraordinary value, in get- 
ting all the news of the world at $1 a 
year, and if they do not realize this and 
see that their subscription is renewed they 


Subscribers Mustn’t Expect Notice 





will have to do without the paper. The 
Pathfinder is as much a necessity as sugar 
or coal; the supply is limited and those 
who want it must say so and pay for it. 
The address label on the paper gives the 
time when subscription expires. If your 
paper is marked “Nov’l8” it means that 
subscription is paid through November and 
that the paper will then stop coming un- 
less renewal is received. October, Septem- 
ber and August expirations, not renewed, 
are rapidly being removed from the mail!- 
ing list. You will miss your paper unless 
you send in your renewal at once. There is 
such a demand forthe Pathfinderthat we! 
practically never have any back numbers, 
and the only way to insure against a break 
in your receipt of the paper is to renew in 
ample time. Don’t wait till the last min- 
ute and then expect us to make up for your 
delay. It is just as easy to keep your 
subscription renewed well in advance as 
to let the expiration date pass. A word to 
the wise should be sufficient in these times, 
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THIS WILL BE A SHORT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 














The drive for the Liberty loan has 
absorbed attention for the last several 
weeks, and to a large extent politics 
has been “adjourned” on that account. 
The wind-up of the drive left but a 
short time for campaigning before elec- 
tion day—Nov. 5, this year. 

It had been announced that President 
Wilson would make a tour of the coun- 
try in the interest of the Liberty loan, 
but his duties on account of the war 
were so heavy that he was unabie to 
spare the time away from Washington. 
Moreover, there was a good deal of ob- 
jection raised to his making a “swing 
round the circle” just before election, 
as such a trip would necessarily be 
construed as a move to influence the 
voters in a political way. Hence it was 
wise on the whole to cut the trip out. 

“Help Wilson win the war”, is the 
slogan put out by the Democratic lead- 
ers. This is the main text dwelt on in 
the campaign textbook issued by the 
Democratic congressional committee. 
“Straightout Americanism and loyalty 
to the government” is declared to be 
the overshadowing issue in this cam- 
paign. The words of Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Harrison and other Republican 
presidents are quoted where they urged 
that partisanship should be dropped 
during time of war and the party that 
was in control should be continued in 
power. 

It is pretty hard for the Republicans 
to explain away these arguments, ap- 
propriated from their own leaders by 
the enemy. Nevertheless, the Republi- 
cans in their textbook make out an 
equally clear case in their own favor. 
They argue that the president has had 
more opposition from his own party in 
congress than from the Republicans. 
Even Speaker Clark is cited as having 
opposed the declaration of war, the 
draft, etc., and Representative Kitchin, 
their leader in the house, is shown to 
have worked against these things. 

To prove that the Republicans on the 
whole are more patriotic and loyal 
than the Democrats, it is pointed out 
that five Republicans have left con- 
gress to join the army, while only one 
Democrat has done so. “The Repub- 
licans will carry the next house and 
President Wilson will never again be 
in doubt as to where the house stands 
when he proposes effective and vigi 
ous war measures”, declares Represent- 
ative Fess of Ohio, the new chairman of 
the G. O. P. national committee. 

If the war had been strung out a 
year or more longer, it would have 
been the leading issue in the national 
campaign of 1920. Now it looks as if 
the war would pass into history before 
that time, and in that case the issues in 
1920 will be those involved in the vari- 
ous measures of reconstruction, etc. 
Both parties are looking to 1920 more 
than to this year. However, both par- 
ties regard it as very important that 


the elections this fall shall favor their 
side, as the party that loses now will 
be badly handicapped two years from 
now. The Republicans base their hopes 
of success partly on the Maine election, 
which was held in September. The 
popular verdict there favored the Re- 
publican side. 

A London newspaper prints this 
statement: “We learn from an excellent 
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Human Statue of Liberty, Made by 18,000 
Soldiers at Camp Dodge, near Des Moines, 
Iowa. This Remarkable Living Picture Ex- 
tended 1235 Feet, or Nearly a Quarter of a 
Mile. The Right Arm Was 340 Feet and 
the Right Thumb Was 35 Feet. The Flame 
and the Torch Were 980 Feet Long, Though 
They Look Small in Comparison to the 
Body, Owing to the Deceptive Foreshorten- 
ing Caused by the Distance. There Were 
12,000 Men in the Flame, and 3,000 in the 
Torch and 3,000 in the Figure. 





source that the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of the United States are 
jointly agreed to nominate Woodrow 
Wilson for president at the next elec- 
tion. It is felt that he must remain in 
office until after peace is declared. The 
unwritten rule that no man shall be 
president for more than two terms wil! 
be waived.” 

Who the “excellent source” of this 
report was is a puzzle to everyone at 
Washington, for nothing of the sort has 
ever been suggested by anyone in this 
country, unless possibly some lunatic. 
Politics has not been adjourned to the 
extent that the Republicans are ready 
to present a third term to Wilson on a 
silver plate; in fact the indications ar« 
that the campaign of 1920 will be one 
of the most bitterly contested cam- 
paigns in history. 

If we may judge by the efforts made 
by the Democratic leaders to reply to 
criticisms, the administration is to a 
large extent in the defensive this year. 
They appear to be making the mistake 
of using up too much time explaining 
things. Mr. Tumulty, the president's 
private secretary, has gone into print 
on several subjects, and this moves the 
New York Sun to remark: “The con- 
servator of note-paper should speak to 
Mr. Tumulty.” As we see on the war 
front the side that has to fall back on 
the defensive loses some bigadvantages. 

One of the charges made by the Re- 
publicans is that the Democratic lead- 
ers made improper use of governmental 
influence in the Wisconsin senatorial 
primaries. At that time an advertise- 
ment was published which was ad- 
dressed to Wisconsin soldiers telling 
them that “President Wilson, your 
commander-in-chief, desires all loyal 
Americans to vote for Davies,” the 
Democratic candidate and that “a vote 
for Davies means joy at Washington 
and gloom in Berlin.” 

Secretary Tumulty issued a statement 
which showed that this oft-quoted ad- 
vertisement was not put out by the 
Democratic leaders but that it was the 
work of an individual soldier, who paid 
for it with his own money. However, it 
was not stated that the said soldier was 
punished for having thus brought un- 
due influence to bear on the soldier vot- 
ers, and the Republicans argued from 
this that he had been protected because 
he was a Democrat. 

The newspapers some time ago quot- 
ed W. H. Hays, who was then chairman 
of the Republican national committee, 
as saying that the Democrats would not 
stop at anything that would insure 
them a victory this fall and two years 
hence, even to the extent of allowing a 
compromise peace. Secretary Tumulty 
called Chairman Hays to account and 
asked him if he said such a thing. 

Hays replied that he had not been 
correciiy quoted, but that what he said 
and stuck te was that the Democrats 
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had been guilty of “the infamous pros- 
titution of all patriotic proprieties and 
the violation of the planest civil duty” 
in seeking to influence the election of 
senators and members of congress, as in 
the Wisconsin case, so that they could 
control things politically, whereas the 
Republican party stood for “the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war and against 
an inconclusive peace.” Mr. Tumulty 
read the riot act to Hays and other Re- 
publican leaders, who he said seemed 
to be unable to think of anything “ex- 
cept in terms of politics.” 

Representative Ferris, chairman of 
the Democratic congressional commit- 
tee, made a long speech in the house in 
which he repelled as “a slander and an 
untruth, advanced by the enemies of 
the republic, the accusation that Presi- 
dent Wilson is a dictator.” He denied 
that the president had been partisan 
and he cited several Republicans who 
had been appointed by him to high po- 
sitions in thé war, including Taft, 
Hughes, Schwab, Vanderlip and others. 
Among these he mentioned Dr. Garfield, 
the fuel administrator. This brought a 
prompt protest from Representative 
Longworth of Ohio, who said that Gar- 
field was “not a Republican and never 
had been, but a strong supporter of 
President Wilson both times.” 

The political situation is very mixed 
and very interesting in a number of the 
states. In Michigan, as we know, Hen- 
ry Ford is the Democratic candidate for 
senator, against T. H. Newberry, the 
G. O. P. nominee, who is a commodore 
in the navy. Ford has never been 
strong on politics and he refuses to 
spend a cent on his campaign—much to 
the disappointment of the “party work- 
ers” who were hoping to tap his “bar- 
rel”, 

On the other hand a large amount of 
money was spent on the Newberry pri- 
inary campaign—about $177,000, most 
of which was for “newspaper adver- 
tising.” The Michigan law forbids the 
spending of more than half the salary 
of the office in any campaign, which 
would limit the amount in this case to 
$3,750. The federal law prohibits the 
outlay of over $10,000 by or for a can- 
didate for congress. Consequently the 
investigators are now on the trail of 
Newberry and his backers. 

In the senate Senator Pomerene of 
Ohio, Dem., said it was time such a 
scandalous expenditures in campaigns 
were stopped, and he introduced a res- 
olution to probe the matter. Senator 
Kenyon of lowa, Rep., said that if con- 
gress allowed such things to pass unno- 
ticed it would soon be impossible for a 
poor man to be elected to the senate. 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., said 
that if the suLject was taken up at all, 
it ought to cover all the states and not 
just Michigan. The leaders of both par- 
ties exchanged knowing looks at this 
point and eventually it was decided not 
to stir the subject up until after elec- 
tion. 

Congress always hates to poke into 
this matter of the use of money and in- 
fluence in elections, as no-one knows 
how far the inquiry might reach or 


whom it might hit. The senators and 
members would never vote for an in- 
vestigation of “our side”; the only time 
they are in favor of investigating is 
when they believe they can get some 
partisan thunder out of it, by exposing 
the other side. 

In Michigans one of the arguments 
which is being diligently used against 
Ford is that he was a pacifist before 
we got into the war and that he is not 
a safe man to have in the senate during 
the critical times that are now ahead, 
when the peace treaty will have to be 
ratified by the senate. Pictures are cir- 
culated which show the Ford buildings 
during the last presidential campaign 
bearing such signs as “Our hat’s off to 
President Wilson, who has kept us out 
of war.” 

It is also complained that Ford’s son 
Edsel is not fighting. Ford’s reply to 
this charge is that Edsel is ready to go 
to the front any time the government 
decides that he can be of more use 
there than he is in helping to produce 
war materials in the Ford factories. 

The government has set its foot down 
on all plans for allowing the soldiers 
“over there” to vote, as “the constant 
movement of our military forces” would 
anake it impracticable to secure the bal- 
lots. On the other hand regulations 
have just been issued under which the 
soldiers in the camps in this country 
can vote. Representatives of the po- 
litical parties from each state will be 
allowed to visit the camps and register 
the’ voters and record their votes. . The 
returns. may furnish a very interesting 
test of the question as to which po- 
litical party has supplied the most sol- 
diers. 





SMALL SOLDIERS IN DEMAND. 


Jubb—Why is that woman looking so 
keenly at all those soldiers; she doesn’t 
appear like a flirt. 

Billfuzz—Oh, she’s trying to see if she 














can discover any soldier who is small 
enough to fit the sweater she knit accord- 
ing to the Red Cross directions. 





STOMAGH TROUBLE OR TAPEWORM 
BANISHED. 

Many persons who suffer from stom- 
ach trouble really have a tapeworm and 
don’t know it. A guaranteed remedy which 
has proven to be remarkably effective in 
expelling tapeworms and giving, quick re- 
lief in all forms of stomach trouble, is be- 
ing sent on free trial by the Schoenherr 
Co., Dept. 32, Milwaukee, Wis. They guar- 
antee it to remove, in less than one hour, 
any tapeworm with its head. No pain, no 
dieting, no danger; also, to relieve any 
form of stomach trouble or it costs noth- 
ing. Take advantage of their free trial 
offer. Write them today.—Adv. 








WEIGHED BUT WANTING. 
When Dana ran the New York Sun on 


one occasion a young Cornell graduate was 
set to work reviewing books. One of the 
first volumes handed him was a massive 
“Life ef Napoleon,” 


The Cornell man had specialized on Na- 


poleon at his university under a great au- 
thority, and thought poorly of this new 


biographer—who was a professor in an- 


other university anyway. He glanced over 


the illustrations, and wrote his review as 
follows: 

“ ‘Life of Napoleon,’ by Professor So-and- 
So. This work weighs nine pounds.” 

Mr. Dana read the review and sent for 
the young man. “Did you write this re- 
view.” he growled. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you read the book?” growled Mr. 
Dana, fiercer than before. 

“No, sir; I weighed it.” 

“That'll do!” growled Mr. Dana again. 

Then he sent word down to the cashier 
to raise the reviewer’s salary. 

“Do you enjoy the seclusion of a coun- 
try life?” 

“Seclusion!” echoed Farmer Corntossel. 
“With people hangin’ around the front 
porch day an’ night trying to buy every- 
thing from a pint of milk to a carload of 
wheat? When I want a little privacy I’ve 
got to go to town where nobody knows me 
an’ sit in a park.”—Washington Star, 


“So you are going to send your wife away 
to the country for a rest.” 

“Yes, I need it badly.”—Bosfon Tran- 
script. 
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Make $30 to $60 a Week 


. . . 
Teadhing Christensen System of Kagtime 
Piane Playing in your Home or Studio. 
Special instructions to teachers can be mastered in a week. 
You make $1.50 to $2.00 an hour, and extra profit on in- 
struction books and music. This simple system taught al! 
over the U.S. Originated by Axel Christensen, vaudeville’s 
“Czar of Ragtime.”’ 
+} We show you how to start, 
No Investment Required help you advertise, furnish 
booklets, circular letters, etc. Norisk on your part. If no Chris 
tensen School in your town write af once for full particulars, 
including names, addresses and letters of teachers making 
handsome incomes. 


Christensen School of Popular Music, 
Dept. 28, 20 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOW, GIVE ’EM HELL. 


ES, we have granted the Huns a 
truce—but it is only a truce 
to further “discussions” about 

peace; in a military sense the war is to 
go on with an increasing pace to its 
just and logical finish. President Wil- 
son has given the kaiser an earful. 

Gen. Sherman said that “war is hell”, 
and no other definition so short and 
yet so comprehensive has ever been ad- 
vanced by anyone else. In the Path- 
finder, by the way, we recently re- 
ferred to this expression as having been 
used by Sherman during the Civil war 
in an order to the city government of 
Atlanta. The records show that in that 
case what he said was: “War is cruelty, 
and you cannot refine it.” 

It was at a soldiers’ reunion at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Aug. 18, 1880, that he em- 
ployed the term that has since been so 
widely quoted. What he there said 
was: “There is many a young boy who 
thinks that war is all glory, but we 
old boys know that it is all hell. Bear 
that warning to yet-to-come genera- 
tions, that we, that I, look upon war 
with horror; but, if it has to come, I 
am and we are here.” 

Gen. Sherman was one of those hard- 
headed, practical men who call a spade 
a spade and not “an agricultural instru- 
ment.” He was the true type of a good 
citizen and a good soldier. As a citizen 


he believed in gentleness and peace, but 


as a soldier he believed that the best 
way to prosecute war was to make it 
hell for the other side and to make it 
clear to enemies that if they break the 
peace all good citizens will be “there” 
to oppose them. 

Some people are squeamish about 
quoting Sherman’s phrase; they will 
use every paraphrase and circumlocu- 
tion for that little old Anglo-Saxon 
word “hell”, And ‘yet the word has 
committed no offense. It is found in 
the Bible, the prayer-book, in Dante, 
Milton and the other sacred poets, and 
in all dictionaries. It is often heard on 
the fighting front, and even our most 
polished officers will urge their men 
“over the top” with the slogan “Give 
*em hell!” 

War is hell, and that is a truth that 
must be brought home to the Germans 
—not only the war-lords and junkers 
who planned this war and carried it out 
but also to. the German people them- 
selves, including the alleged “peace- 
loving” socialists who joined in the war 
on their neighbors on the pretext that 
it was a war of defense. The Hun war- 
lords have pictured war as glory, but 
those who have believed in them must 
learn what Sherman said—that war is 
not glory but hell. 

These Teuton war-lords have always 
told their followers that there was not 
only glory but territory and booty to 
be gained by making war “on foreign 
soil”. There never would have been 
any danger of any neighbor invading 
Germany, and so the plea that this war 
was “defensive” fails utterly. The Ger- 


man leaders confess this, for it is only 
within the past several weeks that they 
have rallied the German people to their 
support for “a defensive war”—thus 
admitting that the war thus far has 
been an offensive one. 

Germany coveted her neighbors’ 
lands and she took what she thought 
to be the cheapest and easiest way to 
get them, namely to take them by force. 
The plan had worked well in several 
instances, and she thus grabbed terri- 
tory not only from Denmark and other 
weak neighbors but even from her own 
ally Austria. In 1870-71, as we know, 
she engaged in another foray against 
France and she came out of it intox- 
icated with the success of her plan— 
with the rich and long-coveted prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine as part of 
her spoils and a cash indemnity of a 
billion dollars, 

It was natural ¢nough that a nation 
that had thus aggrandized itself at the 
expense of others so successfully would 
seek to continue these policies and that 
she would find some pretext for start- 
ing a war of conquest from time to 
time. She expected as a result of this 
war to gobble up Belgium and the coal, 
iron and industrial region of north- 
eastern France. The kaiser frankly 
announced that the war would be all 
over in a few weeks and that he would 
eat his Christmas dinner in Paris. 

The “few weeks” has _ lengthened 
into the fifth year. For four years 
the entente allies—peaceable nations as 
they were and ill-prepared for war— 
sacrificed life, fortune and everything 
else to stem the Hun outbreak. 

Not only did the Huns throw into the 
war the most wonderfully organized 
fighting machine the world has ever 
seen but they resorted to every sort of 
underhand trick and brutal savagery to 
aid their purposes. Their public men 
had long taught that everything was 
justifiable in war, provided it helped 
to win. 

Bernhardi, their famous authority on 
military matters, said: “The govern- 
ment is the sole judge of the morality 
of its action. Might gives the right to 
occupy and to conquer, and the ques- 
tion as to what is right is settled by 
the arbitrament of war.” One of their 
weekly papers, intended for the in- 
struction of boys, said: “War is the 
most august and sacred of human ac- 
tivities. For us Germans the great 
joyful hour of battle will one day 
strike.” 

Gen, von Disfurth said: “Every act of 
whatever nature committed by our 
troops for the purpose of defeating, dis- 
couraging and destroying our enemies 
is a brave and good deed and is fully 
justified. Germany stands as the su- 
preme arbiter of her methods.” Their 
“great” philosopher Treitsche said: 
“Every sovereign state has-the right to 
declare war at its pleasure and is 
therefore entitled to repudiate its 
treaties. War is an ordinance set by 
God. The small nations have no right 


to exist and ought to be swallowed 
up.” 

Such are the doctrines on which th: 
Germans as a nation have been nur 
tured. They have been taught that the, 
were really a superior race and their 
preachers and teachers have preached 
the gospel that, being a superior race, 
they were carrying out God’s will (and 
the kaiser’s) by using any means to 
extend their “culture” and dominion 
over the rest of mankind. 

The Germans all believe in all thes: 
things, and that is why they do then 
and say them so brazenly. They real), 
believed they were justified in casting 
aside as a “scrap of paper” the Hague 
treaty which guaranteed the integrity 
of Belgium; they honestly thought Bel- 
gium should allow them to send their 
armies through her territory in order 
to strike France by the easiest road; 
they would not believe that England 
would fight in order to uphold the sa- 
credness of treaties, and they told them- 
selves over and over again that we 
Americans wouldn’t fight for any pur- 
pose—that we were nothing but a na- 
tion of “dollar-chasers” and profiteers. 
They could not understand how any 
nation would fight for a principle. 

They missed it all round—but that 
is no reason why the embattled nations 
arrayed against them should now let 
them off merely because they are losing 
the war and are beginning to squeal. 
The Huns had four years of war of 
their own choosing and had things al- 
most altogether their own way. The 
fighting was done “on foreign soil”, 
just as the kaiser says, and the German 
people and territory were spared the 
penalties of war as far as possible. 

Now the tide has turned, but shall it 
be said that after the Huns have had 
four years of “victories” we shal] not 
have at least a few months of them? 
What kind of a game would it be if 
the Huns were allowed a long innings 
during which they knocked the cover 
off the ball, and then demanded of the 
umpire to call the game and make it a 
draw, without giving us our inning? 
And what kind of an umpire would it 
be who would make such a rank deci- 
sion? 

No, the war must go on till our sid: 
has had a chance to score and the rec 
ord is complete. The Huns have sown 
the wind; let them reap the whirlwind: 
that is the Law. They have proclaimed 
that war is glory but now the world 
must show them that it is hell. The 
trouble has been that they planned to 
monopolize the glory while making 
their foes suffer all the hell. Now this 
unjust division must be righted and w« 
must have some of the glory and they 
must take the helh 

Old Volonius, giving that sage ad- 
vice to his son in “Hamlet” said: “Be- 
ware of entrance to a quarrel, but, b 
ing in, bear it that the opposer may be- 
ware of thee.” We certainly were wary 
enough in entering this quarrel, bu! 
being in we must now smash German) 
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.o that what is left of her will ever- 
ore beware of us. She started it; we 
ill finish it: that is but fair. 

Prince Max, telling the reichstag 
hout his peace proposal, remarked: 
\Ve hope that the United States will 

ke our offer as we meant it.” Yes, 

e have taken it as they “meant it’, 
amely as another trick of the war- 

rds to bring about a German peace. 
rhat was the way it was meant, and 
that was the way we took it and will 
take it. 

The war-lords are still in full control 
of Germany’s war. They are still put- 
ting out the same old lies—still claim- 
ng with a bold face that they are win- 
ning, that the allies are losing and in 
short that Germany is, “as ever, invinc- 
ible.” 

This is the very thing we want to 
break up. When another million Ger- 

an soldiers are smashed, when Ger- 

ian territory is invaded and left so 
hat a crow can find no pickings there, 
-hen the war-lords who caused the 
var and have prosecuted it and lied 
bout it are brought to the bar of just- 

e and are condemned, then it will be 
time enough to talk of peace. 

The Germans must be taught that 
their army is not invincible, that force 
sed in an ungodly cause is not justi- 
liable, that small states are entitled to 
their existence, that there is such a 
thing as treaty obligations and “hu- 

ianity”, that “frightfulness” doesn’t 
frighten, and in short that war doesn’t 
pay. It is essential for the future good 

f the German people themselves that 
hey learn these truths, and learn them 

ot by mere precept but by actual suf- 
fering in their own physical person. 

They must suffer some of the “hell” 

war and see how it seems. And 
hen they have suffered enough, they 

ill be prompt to say so and we will 

now that they mean what they say 

d are not just setting a “booby-trap” 

rus or playing the “white-flag trick” 

order to stab us in the back. 

\nd they will then come out of this 

rrible conflict chastened and _ puri- 

ed and exalted. The Anglo-Saxons 
ive fought and suffered for centuries 
freedom, and the French have also 
ught and suffered long for it. It 
ould be a gross injustice if the Ger- 
ins were to be presented with these 
cred and hard-earned blessings gra- 
It would be like casting pearls be- 

e swine; they would not know what 

‘they meant or what they had cost. 
es, let the great allied offensive go on 

every front and let it squeeze and 
ash the Germans until they are peni- 


























































tent and humble and ready to do the 
right thing. 
q 


UESTION is whether the world is 

to have a just peace, o> just peace. 
Just peace will not do; we want a 
peace that will come as near as possible 
to righting the wrongs that made the 
war possible, and that will mete out 
well-deserved penalties to those who 
started the war conflagration for their 
own ends, 


OUNG America is apt to be much 

disappointed because the war is go- 
ing to end before it has a chance to go 
into it. And we all hope too that there 
isn’t going to be any “next time” so far 
as wars are concerned, 


q 
ERMANS couldn’t make us halt our 
war activities, but germs did. Who 
would have dreamed that anything 
with such a harmless name as “Spanish 
influenza” could have developed into a 
veritable plague. 


q 
APANESE have taken Pozengartwa- 
ka, Greeks have taken Tvrivacaka- 
zitza, Serbs have taken Vraneshvitza 
and British have taken Kefr Mishkeh. 
Pretty soon some of those odd German 
names will begin to appear in the lists 
of places taken. In fact our post-office 
department announces that it is now 
receiving mail for soldiers in Bruckens- 
weiler, Pfetterhausen, Rammersmatt, 
Niederburbach, Felleringent and Bitsch- 
weiler, 
q 


ERMAN soldiers are showing a dis- 

tinct aversion to fighting American 
soldiers, because they have found that 
a large proportion of our soldiers are 
of German extraction, They had been 
told that the German Americans would 
never fight against Germany, but they 
are discovering that this was a false- 
hood. The war-lords declared that it 
would be wrong for Germans of Amer- 
ica to fight Germans of Germany, Now 
the same logic applies, and these Ger- 
mans of Germany see that it is just as 
bad for them to fight the Germans of 
America, The German people will get 
rid of more and more of their illusions 
and delusions as they get out from un- 
der the hypnotic control of the war- 
lords and begin to learn the truth. 


q 
HOMAS A. HENDRICKS, who was 
for a long time the idol of the 
Democrats of the West and who served 
as representative in congress, governor 
of Indiana and vice-president, would 
turn over in his grave if he knew how 


things are going in these parlous times. 
Like all the Democrats of the oldschool, 
he had a mortal terror of anything that 
looked like the invasion of state rights 
by the federal government. He declar- 
ed that if it should ever happen that 
the central government would take 
charge of the railroads and telegraph 
lines, it would lead to the building up 
of the greatest political machine in his- 
tory. “Give this new power, this enor- 
mous patronage, to the president and 
the problem of the nomination for the 
third term is settled”, said he, and he 
went on to ask “Can you estimate the 
corruption it would produce?” We can 
see how far the Democratic party has 
progressed and broadened, for now it 
has no fears whatever of the invasion 
of state rights. Almost the only public 
men who have made any protests 
against such invasions have been Re- 
publicans—such men as Senator Lodge 
of Mass., Senator Kellogg of Minn. and 
Senator Knox of Pa. Now we have 
government control of railroads and 
telegraphs, and more or less of every- 
thing—and both the nation and the 
states have so far survived it. It is 
true that there is danger of the abuse of 
government control, for political pur- 
posese When Hendricks was giving 
warning about a presidential “third 
term” he had in mind the Republicans. 
Probably his imagination did not ex- 
tend so far as to take in the possibility 
of a Democratic president ever being in 
a position to run for a third term, This 
nation has moved forward about a cen- 
tury since the time of Hendricks, who 
died only a third of a century ago. 
And practically the whole advance has 
been toward centralization. 
q 
NCIENT Aztecs called their war 
demon Huinzilopochtorntli. Seems 
to be only Axtec name for “Hohenzol- 
lern”. 
g 
ip line with paper-conservation meas- 
ures now being universally enforced 
the allies are going to make sure that 
the treaty of peace they formulate and 
let the Teutons sign when the Hun 


armies have been compelled to lay 


down their arms and cry “enough” can 
never be cast aside as “only a scrap 
of paper”. 


— now knows to his chagrin 
and bitter disappointment _ that, 
Count von Bernstorff and other agents 
of “kultur” to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the only thing pacific about 
the United States is the great ocean 
which laves our western shores. 
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canning, drying and food-saving hints, etc. Positively the best 
papar ever given at the price. No free copics on account of regu- 
lations, but everybody knows of Everyday Life—been published 
over 15 years and circulates in all the small towns and villages of 
the country. Send us the 50c coliected and in return for this service 
we will send you this beautiful Service Flag Ring free, and each of 


the subscribers fi sae ‘ 
EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. S.F. 61, Chicago 























CASHxOLD FALSE TEETH 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 
Send at once—cash byreturn mail. We hold package 4 


to 10daysfor yourapprovalof our vffer Wepay highest 

prices for: OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS, 

BRIDGES, DENTAL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, 

WATCHES AND DIAMONDS, Send for latest catalog 

@ new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 
- UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS ,lne. 

424 Goldsmith Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROOF:TEN DAY TREATMENT FREE 
my an! t a Di ul 
—New Centur iseovery— 
ae Bt et es 
rm; ro 

NUTRIEN youth. Makes thin people plump; 
creates rich red blood, solid flesh, strong nerves» rotund 
figure, clears complexion. ACTS LIKE MAGIC, Highly 
recommended in wasting diseases, Anaemia, Rheumatism, 
Stomach, Liver and Ki Troubles, Indigestion, Consti- 
pation, Catarrh, Blood and Female diseases. FREE — a 35c 
10-day treatment with 56-pp scientific booklet, 4c postage. 
Agents Wanted. ALFALFA CO. 670 Northwestern Bidg. CHICAGO 


WRITE THE WoRbs FOR A SONG 
We write music and guarantee 


publishers’ acceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


Chester Music Co., *°° “sJneiza” °* Chicago, Ill 


GENTS—NEW INVENTION for AUTUS 
street cars, engines; wonderful chemical 
cloth; one rub over rain, snow blurred wind- 
shield or window, presto! glass stays clear 
24 hrs, can’t blur; agents making $120 weekly. 

SECURITY MFG. CO. Dept. 35, TOLEDO, 0. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-—— 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Good ideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. . 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


The Civil Service Job-Getter 


A book for all second and third 
grade Civil Service examinations. Send for circular. 
alate 


r 
if » 64 West Randoiph St., Chicago, Ill. 


| INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home study in College, Theological, Law. Business and Gradu- 
ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Lock Box 239A, Chi 


WR A SONG Patriotic or popular. I compose music and 
guarantee publication. Send words today 
=a=m=mu=us Thomas Merlin, 260 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR 












































QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered In dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


No Receipt Mark on Letters. 
Ques. Why has the practice of stamp- 
ing the time of receipt on letters at re- 


ceiving offices been discontinued?—Ans. 
To save labor. 





Seizure of Vera Cruz by U. S. 

Ques. What were the reasons for the 
seizure of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by the U. S. 
in 19142—Ans, When American bluejack- 
ets some time before landed at Tampico, 
Mexico, for some supplies the Mexicans ar- 
rested them. Later they released them and 
Huerta, provisional president of Mexico, 
apologized. U. S. demanded that in addi- 
tion to Huerta’s apology Tampico forts 
should fire salute of 21 guns to U. S. ves- 
sels. This was never done. Shortly after- 
ward. word came to Washington that a 
German steamer had reached Vera Cruz 
with cargo of machine guns, rifles and am- 
munition for Huertists. President Wilson 
at once ordered that custom house at Vera 
Cruz be seized in order that landing of 
these war materials might be prevented. 
U. S. forces went ashore and after some 
fighting gained possession. U. S. authori- 
ties advised captain of German vessel not 
to attempt to unload cargo and he agreed 
to carry it back to Germany, 


“Von” in German Names. 

Ques. Please tell me something of the 
word or syllable “von” which often occurs 
before German proper names.—Ans. Means 
“of”, same as French “de”; it is sign of 
nobility. 


To Mark Tools. 


Ques. Please tell me how to mark or 
engrave tools, such as saws, hammers, etc., 
with owner’s name.—Ans. Slightly warm 
tool to be marked and rub with wax or 
hard tallow until film gathers on surface 
of steel then with sharp-pointed instru- 
ment, such as awl or nail filed to point, 
scratch your name or any letters desired 
in wax, cutting through it evenly every- 
where to steel. Now pour a little nitric 
acid over waxed surface, making sure that 
acid runs into marks. No acid should be 
allowed to come in contact with tool except 
where you have written in wax. For this 
reason it is advisable to apply wax to area 
considerably larger than that required for 
name or to make ridge or wall of wax 
around outer surface of waxed surface. 
Acid soon eats out letters and should be 
washed off within a short time. Remove 
wax by wiping tool with hot rag; letters 
will be found clearly and permanently 
etched, 


To Remove Rust from Steel Chain. 


Ques. Please tell me how to remove rust 
from a fine steel chain.—Ans. Allow chain 
to remain 10 or 12 hours in saturated solu- 
tion of chloride of tin (this can be made 
by dissolving tin foil in hydrochloric 
acid), then rinse well in clear water and 
immerse in hot suds made with soda soap. 
After drying thoroughly clean with alco- 
hol and polishing powder. Latter may be 


made by mixing prepared chalk, eig!; 
ounces; oil turpentine, two ounces; alc 

hol one ounce and water of ammonia tw 

drams. Another method of removing ru 

is to rub sweet oil thoroughly into ruste 
metal and about 48 hours later rub it wit 

finely pulverized unslaked lime. 


The Making of Oleomargarine. 


Ques. Please give me a recipe for mak 
ing oleomargarine——Ans. Different met! 
ods, all more or less secret, are used b 
manufacturers. Ingredients  ordinari! 
used are oleo oil, neutral lard, milk, crean 
and sometimes pure butter, churned anid 
worked together, with or without celorin 
matter to make it look like butter. Ole 
oil is made from beef fat and neutral la: 
from leaf lard of hog. Now various veg 
table oils_are used, such as palm oil, coco: 
nut oil, cottonseed oil, etc, Manufactu: 
for home use would not pay; if you d 
sire to use this butter substitute better bu 
it ready for use from local dealer. 


What are By-Laws? 


Ques. Please tell me what is meant b 
the term “by-laws” in the expression, “coi 
stitution and by-laws”.—Ans. Defined a 
rules or laws adopted by an associatio: 
corporation or some other such body fo 
governing it in conduct of its own affairs, 
subordinate to constitution or charter o! 
body. 


Weight of Clay. 

Ques. How many tons of clay in an 
acre, the vein being 10 feet in thickness? 
Ans. Weight of clay averages 128 pounds 
per cubic foot. As mass one acre in are: 
and 10 feet in thickness would contain 
435,600 cubic feet its weight would be 128 
times 435,600 or 55,756,800 pounds, approx 
mately 27,800 tons. 


Hat Cords in U. S. Army. 


Ques. Please inform me as to what th 
different hat cords of the U. S, army stand 
for—Ans. Those of general officers a 
gold; of all other officers, gold and black 
of men in infantry, light blue; of men i: 
cavalry, yellow; of men in artillery, sca: 
let; of men in medical department, ma 
roon; of men in quartermaster corps, buff 
of men in corps of engineers, scarlet an 
white; of men in ordnance department 
black and scarlet; of men in signal corps, 
orange and white. 


Changes in Constitution of U.S. 

Ques. Have any changes ever been mad 
in the constitution of the U. S.?—Ans. Yes, 
17 amendments have been passed and dul) 
ratified by states and 18th, providing fo: 
nation-wide prohibition, is now befor 
states for ratification. These amendment 
may be found in any good school text o! 
U. S. history or civics. 


Wild Pigeons in Oregon. 

Ques. Pathfinder stated some time ago 
that the last known survivor of the Ame! 
ican wild pigeons died in 1914. Isn’t this 
a mistake? Here in Oregon we occasiona! 
ly see flocks of wild pigeons numbering 
dozen or more.—Ans. Oregon birds prob 
ably are not same as birds classified « 
true North American wild pigeons, onc 
numerous in East. Rewards have been 
offered for specimens of these birds bu! 
none has been found. 


U. S. Marines, 

What is the difference betwee! 
the U. S. marines and U. S. soldiers of th 
sea?—Ans. No difference; terms are ap 
plied interchangeably to members of U 
S. marine corps, an independent branch of 


Ques. 
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n board and act as landing parties 


Hs ibility 


jitary service of U. S., serving generally 
der navy department. They protect gov- 
nment property at naval stations at home 
id iurnish first line of mobile defense of 
yal bases and naval stations beyond lim- 

of U. S. They guard American lives 
{ property abroad and are used as expe- 
tionary forces and for advance base duty, 
ey accompany warships, do guard duty 
ashore, 





Compensation for Disabled Soldier. 
Ques. A _ soldier without insurance is 
scharged from the army with disability; 
hat can he draw from the government 
ader the compensation act?—Ans. In case 
resulting from personal injury 
disease contracted in line of duty is 
his menthly compensation will be as 
llows: If he has no wife or child living, 
0: if he has wife but no child living, 
»; if he has wife and one child living, 
»: if he has wife and two children liv- 
: $65; if he has wife and three or more 
ldren living, $75; if he has no wife but 
child living, $40, with $10 for each ad- 
tional child up to two; if he has widowed 
other dependent on him for support, 
en, in addition to above amounts, $10. 


\dditional allowances up to $20 are made 


h 


i 
t 


bility is 
would be 
equal 


tion of earning capacity 


by U. S&S. 


with 


to corporal ?— 


} 





( 


( 


( 


r men who besides being disabled are so 
pless as to be constantly in need of 

;¢ or attendant. For loss of both feet, 
both hands or both eyes or for becoming 
tally blind or helpless and permanently 
dridden from causes occurring in line 
f duty in U. S. service rate of compensa- 
on is $100 per month. If and while disa- 
partial monthly compensation 
all be pereentage of compensation that 
payable for total disability, 
to degree of reduction in earning 
acity resulting from disability but no 
pensation shall be payable for reduc- 
rated at Jess than 
i} per cent. In addition to compensation 
dicated above soldier will be furnished 
such reasonable governmental 
vedical, surgical and hospital services and 
such supplies, including artificial 
nbs, trusses and similar appliances as 
iy be determined to be useful and nec- 
sary. 





Promotion of Private. 
Oues. How long is a private soldier 
pposed to serve before he is promoted 
Ans. Depends altogether on 
ow rapidly he learns, how he does his 
rk and need of corporals. 





Period of Training for U. S. Soldiers. 


Ques. How long does a soldier have to 
n before being used on the fighting 
2—Ans. Ordinarily training period 


vers about six months but in some cases 
longer and in some shorter 


U. S. Army Training Camps. 
Ques. Please name and give the location 
the U, S. army training c&4mps.—Ans. 
amp Devens, Ayer, Mass.; Camp Upton, 
phank, Long Island; Camp Dix, Wrights- 





wh, N. J.; Camp Meade, Annapolis Junc- 
on, Md.; Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va.; 
mp Jackson, Columbia, §. C.; Camp Gor- 


1, Atlanta, Ga.; Camp Sherman, Chilli- 
the, O.; Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky.; 
np Custer, Battle Creek, Mich.; Camp 
ant, Rockford, Ill.; Camp Pike, Little 
ock, Ark.; Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia.; 


imp Funston, Fort Riley, Kans,; Camp 
avis, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Camp 
wis, erican Lake, Wash.; Camp 
cene, Charlotte, §. C.; Camp Wadsworth, 


artanburg, S. C.: Camp Hancock, Au- 


susta, Ga.; Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala.; 


mp Sevier, Greenville, S. C.; Camp 





Wheeler, Macon, Ga.; Camp MacArthur, 
Waco, Tex.; Camp Logan, Houston, Tex.; 


Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex,; 


Camp Doni- 


phan, Fort Sill, Okla.; Camp Bowie, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, 


Ala. > 
Camp Bea 
Kearney, 


Camp Shelby, 


Hattiesbu 
uregard, 


Calif. (First 


Alexandria, La.; 
Linda Vista, Calif.; 
mont, Palo Alto, 


rg, Miss.; 
Camp 


Camp Fre- 


half were 


formerly designated as national army can- 


tonments; 


others 


tonments.) 


No Spiked Police Club. 


Ques. 





If so who 
Nothing of the 


be considered too brutal. 


Uses of Tinfoil; 1 


Ques. 


as national guard can- 


Has any patent been issued on a 
spiked police elub? 
ventor ?—Ans, 
been patented in this country; 


is the in- 
kind has 
it would 


Wi here to Sell It. 
Please tell me what old tinfoil is 


used for and where it may be disposed of. 


—Ans. It 


is valuable because 


it is pure 


tin and can be used for various purposes, 
such as making solder, tin-plate, gunmetal, 


bronze, 


bell-metal, 


etc. You c 


an give it 


to. local Red Cross chapter or sell it to 
junk dealers. 





Air-Planes Fly Upside Down. 


Ques. 
are 
such a th 
machines 


upside d 
ning be done with a 
now in use?—Ans. 


I have been told that airplanes 
sometimes flown 


own. Can 
ny of the 
All ma- 


chines now in use can be and frequently 
are flown in this position though it cannot 
be maintained for long period. 


Note. 





Sympathetic Ink. 


A Wisconsin reader of the Path- 


finder suggests, in addition to the sympa- 
thetic inks described in the Question Box 
a short time ago, the following: 
plain lemon juice. To render visible simply 
apply a moderately hot smoothing iron; 
this brings out the characters distinctly 


in a 


brown color. 


Write with 





ter 


US 
SAVE 
SUBS 


FOR 
YOU 





__ Dept. D4 D438 


MONEY 


tion or Money Back 


Fine hand tailoring. Choice of many 


snappy, smart fabrics for 
ness wear. ou save one 


dress or bus- 


if. Every 
back quick any time you are not well i pieesed, 


NO EXTRAS—WE PAY EXPRESS 


No strings to this offer 
ue for anything. We 








MONEY Cash Profits 


Your friends will buy @=s 
Sirite et for Bit t BIG, pew. sample out to choose 
CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
515 So. Frank!in St., CHicAGO 


Pathfinder can f 


where published) i 


Not a penny 
even prepay 


Our 
or spare time. rrr So 


from, and 


urnish any 


LET T 
Magazine or newspaper (no mat- 


n combina- 


tion with a subscription to the Path- 


finder at money saving prices. 


We do not publish 


CRIPTION 


ask 


pers desired, an 
to quote our low pric 
before placing order. 
find we can save you 
us your order. The 


tion list, 


a combina- 
but 
our friends 


to send us a list of the pa- 


d allow us 
es for same 
When you 
money send 
Pathfinder. 





























fit. flabby eak, uselecs— doing nothing 
elf, your family oryour country. What 
ou to anyone in these ti mes if you are 
ageing you irse}t about with * pass ical sys- 
~ ur mentality co’ we sbbed and your 
"Bre ace up !--take hold of yourself 


BECOME A MAN 


spirit gone ? 





Den't think you can’t--YOU CAN, if you go 
aboutitright. And when you doa place will be 
Waiting for you. America ne mea here at 

ome to carry on the gigantik of the Gey- 


ernment: men to run the industries sof ur gre at 
country: men fit to be the father 3s of Americans 
come 


YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF FIT 


You can add to the duration of your i f 
= — ery year of your life more u 

, and more worth while fiving, 
= apocrine in hand and becoming fit Ww rat's 
e use of living if you can't enjoy yourself? 





00d in waking up at all, if you 

wake up tired out before you beein the cay? 

What fun is there to gomg about t suffe ring all 
the time from poor Memory, constipation, Theu 

matism, dyspe sta, igdigestion bihorsness, 

headac mes, wes ip Sees age » "DO" temper 

Pert Man ® muddle intellect -- unable to ) arythng 
The jack worth while or to enjoy an hour of your da\ 


WHY DON’T YOU BETTER YOURSELF? 

Place yourse(f in my hands and I will show you how every organ in 
your body will be brought to normal function. you will fairly tungle 
with vigorous life. My system ind method will vitalize you, rebuild 
you, rejuvenate you, No over-@xercise, strengtheat ng you- muscles 
at the expense of vital organs. Just Nature’ 3 way--the S*rongfort 
way--the way that has led thousands of my pupils back to health 
and strength and the enjoyment of living life 

Send for a copy of my free book. **Promotion and Corrervation 
of realth, Strength and Mentat Energy’’. it is FREE. | will 
SEND you a copy by return mai) en receiptiof three 2c stamps to 
cover postage and packing. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist. %22 Park Bidg., NEWARK, N, J. 

















A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Laife positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay. 
steady work, short lours, promotions on merit 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap 


intments yearly. 
eturned if not appointed. 


Most thorough preparation $5. 
Full information and 


questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 





HORTHAND, 5 EVENIKGS 


Amazingly eesy to learn. SHOR 
best simptitied system in a. Used HS ae 
Navy, corporations, courts; by professional and 
business men, secretames, stenographers, typists 
—everybody. LEARN and EARN. Home study, 
ihe pastime. Write for book and FREE LESSON to 
KING INSTITUTE, ED-272, Station F, New York, N. ¥. 








Learn PIANO Bron ecers Kas eek 








Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. loday a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles geuerally 
consider current-events their most mportant 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 


receive general recognition as the “‘best means’’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular irrent- 


events journal, It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 


many sources of in 
other places, and a 


the nation’s capital, it has 
formation not available in 


regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. in adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 


the original. 
The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic Per Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for tess than $1.00 or 
for tess than 10 copies 
20 copies for 5 weeks 


Will 10 copies for 19 weeks 
copies for 4 « eeks 

Bu 50 copies for 2 weeks 
y 100 copies for 1 week 





Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac 
cepted for any number of wks. pr ling total 
cost of same exceeds er 00. Paps rs in packages 
of 10 or more will be ailed to lift rent ad 





dresses but rg ae =. ‘te go to individual ad 


dresses will not be epted at the package rate. 

Terms Cas par order: positively uo excep- 
tions. We will furnish a few sample copies for 
introductory purposes FREE. 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools: once tried, 
always used. You ewe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


Washington. D. C. 
AE 


cota 
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\i(- Ba , 
Get a Beautiful Heart— 
ae GIRLS Locket and Chain, Bracelet, 
& Hawaiian Ring mounted with a beauti- 
ful stone in colors; also Plain Band 
® Ring, Chip-Diamond Ring, 2 Ear Pen- 
dants, 2 Beauty Pins, Flag Pin, and 
Bg Seed-Pearl Necklace. All 10 given FREE 
for disposing of only 8of our Famous Art 
Pictures, on a Special 25 cent Offer, among 


your friends and acquaintances.Send for the 
yw Pictures—a Postal will do. 


615 W. 43rd St. 
E. H. Kemp, Mer. Dept. 68, New York 





For you to keep and use for a month as your own, 
en agree to show your bicycle 
Would You ten or more of your friends and tell 
them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusual 
conditions and exceptional offers I wou!d make, all of which 
I will explaia to youif within ten days from seeing this yo' 
will say in a letter or on a postal, “‘Send particulars a, 
Bicycle Offer’® and address your postal card or letter: 
Personal for G. L- LEWIS, Manager 

MEAD CYCLE CO., 183 Mead Block, 





=) asp’ If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 

PZ own hair with this marvelous invention. Cuts 
CSA 9 the hair any desired length, short or long. 

4%" Does the job as nicely as any barber in quarter 

- the time, before your own mirror, You can cut the 

‘41 children’s hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 

ordinary razor to shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
§ or. te a li . Saves its cost first 
ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Biades Sc each. 





GENUINE DIAMOND. 4, E> 9 IN] GS SS WUR BIRTHSTONE 


Genus Dramonp, Signet 
witb yourinitial, Bi tor 


irthstone Ba 
d Wedding Ring. - 
WIDE WEDDING Oita See eecnt oid SIGNET-YOUR INITIAL 


er t ° dno money, 3 > 
et 4 beautiful Rings Free, + 
,Girlsand Grown-ups. 


BINGO COMPANY DEPT. 690, BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. 





pro BiG FLAG FREE 


eases > for school or home, 3x5 feet, genu- 
ie - — am ine bunting, fast cclors, full num- 
ip | f ber stars, stripes sewed together. 
Ip Pei eee Given for selling 25 sets Patriotic 
ed e«~,;, Post Cards at 10 cents a set 
Write for them. 


Bluine Mtg. Co., S42 Mill St., C 








Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When satis- 
fied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order Today. 
JONES MFG. CO., Dept. 1018, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


TS easily and pleasantly made. W: 
formic elock and pay You #6.00 6 pair, ang 
book Fortunesin Hares, “l0e Nothing free. 


GATIONAL FOCD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
189 MILWAUKEE, 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. 
Sent ontrial. Ifit cures, costs you 
$1.09. Ifit fails costs nothing. 


SUPERBA COMPANY G Y. Baltimore, Md. 

















WAS RECREATION IKOUR | 


} 





Solution for Problem 355. 


A field 60 by 80 rods is to be plowed. 
With a plow turning a furrow one foot 
wide I begin at the outside, plowing 
round and round. How many rounds 
must I make to plow half of the entire 
area of the field? 

In solving this problem W. R. Mann, 
Moorcroft, Wyo., writes: Let x be the 
width of the plowed strip. The rectan- 
gle remaining would then be 80—2x 
rods long and 60—2x rods wide, and its 
area would be 4x-—280x+4800 square 
rods. This is equal to half the area of 
the field or to 2400 square rods. 

Solving the equation, x, the width of 
the plowed strip, must be either 60 or 
10 rods wide. Obviously it cannot be 
60 rods wide so it must be 10 rods wide, 
which equals 165 feet. Therefore by 
plowing strips a foot wide the man 
would have to travel 165 times around 
the field to plow one-half of it. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 360. 

C hires A and B to harvest a square 
160-acre field with eight-foot binders. 
A starts first and B follows. After each 
has cut 40 times around the field they 
leave the remainder for C to cut. How 
much does each cut? Contributed by 
E. F. Atwood, Sisseton, S. Dak. 


That Bird-Like Mammal, the Bat. 

Frobably the very first intelligent 
human observer—we might speak of 
him as the pioneer naturalist—noted 
that the bat is a creature of dual char- 
acteristics, that is, that when at rest 
on the ground or moving about on all 
fours he looks a great deal like a mouse 
but when using his wings in flight he 
bears such a close resemblance to a 
bird that only an experienced observer 
could distinguish him from one. For 
this reason we might call thé bat a sort 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Fables have been based on the crea- 
ture’s resemblance to both a mouse and 
a bird and both the old English and the 
German names for it recognize this pe- 
culiarity; the former is “flitter-mouse” 
and the latter, “fledermaus”. The name 
“bat” apparently has been derived from 
a Danish or Icelandic word meaning 
to flutter or flap. 

During the warmer seasons of the 
year it is quite a common thing to see 
these interesting little creatures flying 
swiftly and silently about when dusk 
comes on, wheeling and darting about 
in pursuit of insects which constitute 
a considerable part of the food of most 
species. 

Bats are generally nocturnal in their 
habits. They spend the day in caves, 
hollow trees and various dark cracks 
and crannies, such as are found about 
the eaves of houses, barns, etc., and do 
not venture forth until about the time 
the sun disappears below the western 
horizon. 

These animals are found in all parts 
of the world except in the coldest re- 
gions. They are most numerous and 


J 
attain their greatest size in the tropi: 
Those peculiar to the temperate zon: 
usually go through the winter in 
state of torpidity, hibernating son 
what after the manner of bears, groun 
hogs and other animals. In this sta 
the heart continues to beat slowly b 
ordinarily normal respiration is si 
pended. 

The arms and fingers are great 
elongated and on -+these a thin me: 
brane is stretched. In most species 
in all common to this country—t 
wing membrane extends not only 
the hind legs but to the tail which 
included in it. From each heel the 
arises a peculiar bone which appare! 
ly serves as a sort of support for t! 
tail section of the wing in flight, en 
bling it to perform functions somewh:'! 
analogous to those of the tail of a bird 
and fitting it for use as a sort of rudd 
so that close, rapid evolutions in flight 
can be made. When not in flight th 
wing membrane folds close to the bod 

The fruit-eating bats of tropical r 
gions have no need to make these shor! 
rapid turns in flight like those which 
catch and eat insects and so they hav 


-no such tail-rudder. The tail deve! 


opment varies, being long or short ac- 
cording to the habits for which the 
different species are designed. In some 
it ends in a hard tip so that it can be 
used in creeping or climbing, being 
strong and capable of use more or less 
the same as the prehensile tail of mon- 
keys. 

The short thumb is not included in 
the wing membrane or used in fligh! 
It terminates in a hooked nail by which 
the animal sometimes hangs itself to the 
limb of a tree or other support. The 
true finger-bones are _ considerab|\ 
elongated but not nearly so much as the 
bones of the hand. Instead of two 
bones in the forearm—radius and ulna 
—there is but one, the ulna, the radius 
being present in a rudimentary forn 

This is because there is no need for 
the forearm to have a rotary motion 
and because a rotary arm joint woul: 
be disadvantageous in making the prin- 
cipal movement for which the arm is 
designed, namely, a powerful stroke in 
a Single direction. 

In order that the shoulder may pos- 
sess the requisite strength the bones 
of this part are solid and camparative- 
ly large. The muscles which move the 
arms or wings are large and the ster- 
num or breast-bone to which they ar 
attached is likewise large and strong. 
The ribs are large but the other bones 
of the body, including the skull, ar 
delicate, apparently having been de- 
signed with a view to lightness, 

The attachment of the wing mem- 
brane to the hind legs does not inte! 
fere with their free movement and the 
animal is able to use them about th: 
same as other small quadrupeds use 
theirs. They also are used, together 
with the thumbs of the fore limbs, 11 
creeping over the ground, in climbing 
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perpendicular surfaces or for hanging, 
head downward, in the peculiar pos- 
ture of repose which is unlike that of 
any other animals and in which they 
pass a large part of their lives. 

As has already been intimated, most 
species of bats feed principally on in- 
sects but hardly any are exclusively 
carnivorous. Naturally the teeth differ 
according to their habits of eating and 
4 corresponding difference is found in 
their digestive apparatus. The vampires, 
for example, which subsist on blood 
sucked from the veins of other animals, 
have a short digestive tube extending 
almost without folds or bends straight 
through the body. In the fruit-eating 
species, on the other hand, the length 
of the tube is seven times as great as 
that of the body. 

Most of the familiar species are small, 
some of them hardly as large as an 
ordinary mouse. Some, however, grow 
to a considerable size; the kalong, for 
example, has a wing spread of five 
feet or more. Some authorities have 
suggested that exaggerated accounts of 
large bats found in warm countries 
were the foundation for the fable of 
the “harpies” presented by Virgil in the 
\eneid. Certain large bats native to 
the East Indies are known as flying 
foxes. 

In certain East Indian and African 
bats the upper cutting teeth are absent 
as are the bones in which these teeth 
usually are set. In others, found in 
Java and Africa, the skin is attached 
to the body at only a few points and 
can be inflated at will by the animal. 
this is done by forcing air inhaled 
through the nostrils into cheek pouch- 
es which communicate with the bag 
of skin enveloping the body, No definite 
reason for this arrangement has yet 
been discovered, 

One of the strangest of all bats is 
the hammerhead which is found in 
\frica. In the adult males of the spe- 
cies the larynx is almost entirely ossi- 
fied and of such an extraordinary size 
that it occupies about two-thirds of the 
hody cavity, crowding the lungs and 
the pelvic region. The vocal cords are 
proportionately much wider than those 

f other creatures and on either side 
if the neck there is a pouch that can 
be inflated with air at will. 

With all this special equipment the 
inales are capable of extraordinary vo- 
cal performances, several of them to- 
gether producing a remarkably loud 

ind unpleasant chorus. Just why the 
iales have this extraordinary vocal 
development is not known but the na- 
tives declare that the poor henpecked 
fvllows are obliged to croak to please 
the females. 

Some bats are easily tamed but most 
people would find their odor too disa- 
greeable to have them about as pets. 
They apparently do not thrive in cap- 
tivity but die within a comparatively 
short time. 

Bats are poorly adapied to locomo- 
tion on the ground. Though some are 

able to run fairly rapidly, they usually 
walk or creep about slowly and awk- 





wardly, jerking one side of the body 
forward and then the other. 

It is not unusual to find great num- 
bers of bats of several different spe- 
cies gathered in favorite places of hi- 
bernatior or repose. Some _ species, 
however, are not gregarious but fly 
about only in pairs. : 

Considerable superstition is connect- 
ed with these creatures; from early 
times they have figured in stories and 
legends of ghosts, witches, etc., the sup- 
position being that they are essentially 
evil in their nature and that they exert 
a sinister, malevolent influence in some 
way. The popular belief that they are 
often carriers of vermin probably is 
not without foundation. 


Must Have Been True. 

It is related that on one occasion a 
man who disliked President Lincoln’s 
secretary of war, Mr. Stanton, went to 
the president and told him that Stanton 
had called him a baboon. Much to the 
satisfaction of the mischief-maker, Lin- 
coln appeared to be deeply interested 
and asked if he could prove that such 
a statement had been made by the sec- 
retary. The tale-bearer replied that 
Stanton had spoken of Mr. Lincoln as a 
baboon in the hearing of one Judge 
Holt and that the latter was just then 
approaching the White House. 

When Judge Holt came in Lincoln 
asked him if Stanton had made the re- 
mark attributed to him. The judge tried 
to evade the question but Lincoln pin- 
ned him down and he finally admitted 
that the secretary had spoken of the 
president as a big baboon but declared 
it to have been merely a cursory re- 
mark and advised the president to pay 
no attention to it. 

Sut I must pay attention to it,” said 
Mr. Lincoln. “If you had said such a 
thing or if our friend here had done 
so I might let it drop and forget it but 
if Stanton said it, it is something seri- 
ous, for I tell you, gentlemen, Stanton 
is generally right.’ 


HUMORS OF WEDDED BLISS. 
“On Sundays the after-dinner nap is my 
favorite hour of the whole day.” 
“T thought you never slept after dinner.” 


“] don’t; but my wife does,”’—Boston 
Transcript. 
She—Everyone says you had good taste 


when vou married me. 

He—Maybe; if it is possible to possess 
at the same time good taste and poor 
sense. Boston Transer ipt. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope cf 
cure was an operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely cured me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard work as a carpenter. There was no opera- 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
sell, but will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
479-E Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 


the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 














MONEY AND THIS FINE BICYCLE 


Your opportunity is as good as any other boy's, 

whether you live in country town or big city. 
JUST USE YOUR SPARE TIME 

Our salesmen are drafted. One used to callon your 

rocer, dry goods and other merchants in your town. 

ou know these merehants— YOU can take our sales- 
man’s place and get their orders for us—orders that 
many are ready to: place, waiting for someone to 
call. Make big commissions. We furnish samples, in- 
structions how to work—in many cases give youa list 
of buyers. When we receive he order, you get the 


money—right off—no limit to the amonnt you can 
sell—no element of chance. Sell a definite amount and 


you get a bicycle free in addition to commissions. 
WRITE today for our plan and instructions 
START making money RIGHT AWAY 
LIBERTY ART WORKS CO. Box 61, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





Yes, mail us only $1, and 
we p+! send nd you prepaid 
eite Tom Be tin solid gold. 
When it comes merely deposi 
$3.75 with the postman 

then wear the ring 10 full days. 


Free Trial "you" ac% 3s 


a diamond send it back. and all your 
om Sie Rag at once. but if you keep it send us 
$2.50 a month until $18.75 has been ts 


tod a tell hich of the 
i, Write Today tearing ilyetrater Meare ladies: or 
{/ men’s) youwish. Be sure to send the size of you finger. 
‘ soe cern Dept 9067 .12N. ates Av. Cetrese 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. «ood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
College Washington, D. C. 


SOATYPEWRITERS AT 








Columbian Corr d 

















Typewriter prices smashed! Up- 
derwoods, Remingtons, toreie: 

C. Smiths, Pox. a ete.— 

of any stirdard factory 
Mm machineat abargain. Every or : 
perfect and guaranteed for 
t n enue -taaeeaing ail cone ta 0 
ree doetel tella how to save 40 per cent to 
eent on each machine. rite for itl 0 Pet ore, Presiden® 


DEARBORN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 14. Chicago, Miinois 





CIGARETTE HABIT Causes nervuusnesa, ruins 

eyesight, often leads to kidney, 
and heart disorders, loss of memory, melancholy, suicidal 
tendencies, weakens will power, contuses brain, induces headaches, 
loss of manly vigor & shortens life. Let me send you my Beok! 
Itis FREE. 7: “ee e secret of easily conquering the habit and the 
same time gaining ali the elace ever given by smoking. Address: 


EDW. j. WOODS, 1D-272, Station F, New York,N.Y, 


DIABETES “S£2°” 


A Blessing to 
DIABETICS 
Very latest discovery— Absolutely no dieting 
JOHN C, BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ite. 


SONGWRITERS 


send y« 
I ib} 














ir poems today for Sha “st offer and immediate 
blication. Free examinat Music composed Booke 
let on request. Authors. a Composers Service 


Co. .» Suite 510, 1433 Broadway New York. 


SERVICE: STICKERS } 


these on ur letters. 
Package of 50, one or two stars 10 cana Order 11 ght now. 
Newkirk Novelty Co., 519 3rd St. N. E., Wash., D.C. 


QUIT TOBACCO fre iscciCo., oi" Lake matic, Wis. 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 2 

To Find The Price of Any Club g 

s 

You can make up your own combination of J 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 

the sum by five and the result will be the cost. Z 

The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- Z 


lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





NAME OF PAPER 


S 
Z 
EXAMPLE z 
Z 
oe 


$6.00 Total class numbers 
TOTAL Multiply by . a 


REGULAR 


PRICE AF Class Price. . . $5.00 











CLASS REGULAR PRICE OF SPEC’L 

: n PRICE 
All Story..... cecce $5.00 
Arkansas ‘ -50 1.35 
American Bo 
American 
American 

8 American Poultry Advocate... 
Ave Maria...... cocce 


co 


Boy's Magazine............-, 
Breeders Gazette.......-.++. 
Catholic Pupnarhenesedovsesus 


20 20m 2000p 60 2920 


soe 


bree : 
SSaSSSRSRSSSRSSSasssanseses 


5 Christian Herald 
Cincinnati Enquirer. (weekly) 
Collier's Weekly 
Colorado Public Schools...... 
Commoner 
80 Country Life in America 
30 Delineator.... 
20 Designer.. 
7 Etude...... ese 
Everybody's 
Farm and Fireside... ee 
Girls’ Companion............. 
+ peat in Bee Culture.... 


35 lilustrated World......... 
8O Independent.......... 
12 La. School Review.......... 


Senssesszezss 


.. 


= pons po nogn ps aah ete tS 


SRESSEssE 


$020 20s pono BONO 


Sassssss 
Rom on 


rm 
toot 
econ 





LAST CHANCE! 
Orders, unless mailed before Nov. ist, 
will not be accepted at these prices. 


22 Modern Priscilla 2.3 2.10 
23 Mother’s Magazine...... cccce 2.00 2.16 
25 Motion Picture Magazine.... 2. 2.25 
25 Musician : 

45 National Geographic d 
25 Nebraska Teacher.. 
25 Normal instructor- Primary Pian 2 

17 N. Y. TYhrice-a-Week World.. 

16 Ohio Farmer 
15 Ohio Teacher 











ge 
80% 
an 


aos SaSaKRe 


SSaSSSassSsRsssansssa 


ot bt BO BO CO 


20 Pathfinder 

12 People’s Home Journal 

8 People’s Popular Monthly.. 

35 Physical Culture............ 
30 Pictorial Review 

30 Popular Science Monthly.... 
18 Progressive Teacher 

45 Review of Reviews 


50 St. 
70 Scientific American.......... 
70 Scribners 


Baa 


SUNUeEEnBpecespeeeas’ 


12 Teacher's Journal 
18 Texas School Journal 
12 Today’s Housewife 


18 W.Va School Journal- Educator 
20 Wallace’s Farmer 

30 Woman’s Home eee 

15 Woman’s Magazine. 

10 Woman's World. 

40 Youth's Companion... 


£0 Ft bt BO Opt Pat ot Pt at C9 fot GO at O.BD BD Yt t 


The following do not club; we fill orders 
at the regular subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman 
Hearsts Magazine........ 3. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 
Literary Digest. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 1 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best combination prices 
by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 








Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ARALALALULLLLLRRERLLER REE LER RRERER 
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magazines from the list below. Add the Class 3 
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00 | Review of Reviews .. . 2 | 
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Bread for the Yanks. 


Authorities tell us that there are now 
some 1,900,000 American soldiers in 
France. In itself this achievement is 
wonderful, considering the short period 
in which it was accomplished, but 
equally praiseworthy is the establish- 
ment of the means of supplying this 
army of healthy, two-fisted sons of free- 
born America with the tons of food 
necessary for their subsistence. 

No-one can doubt the vital import- 
ance of this part of the war program 
and no individual knows better than a 
wife or a mother how much food a vig- 
orous, outdoor man can consume. 


Germany sneeringly asserted that in 
the first place America could not get 
enough men to France to in any way 
affect the war and that even if the men 
could be transported there would be 
no way of feeding them. While the 
military ring at Potsdam was busy 
drilling such twaddle as “might makes 
right”, “Deutschland uber alles’, and 
“Hoch der kaiser”, into the German 
people America by her liberal and 
peace-loving policies was affording her 
citizens a means of cultivating such 
characteristics as individual initiative, 
quick comprehension of details and the 
ability to do things. Now when the 
salvation of a nation depends on the 
character of its men the American peo- 
ple, though knowing little of war as a 
profession, are able to, rise to any occa- 
sion required for the main reason that 
they have been trained to think for 
themselves and render effectual such 
measures as are necessary to carry 
them to victory. 

Now Germany’s lies and brash state- 
ments are beheer hurled back in her 
teeth, for not only has America done 
everything she set out to do but she is 
proving to be the deciding factor in 
this war to whom Germany can well 
look as more responsible than any 
other nation for her defeat 

The matter of feeding American 
troops in France seemed at first a her- 
culean task when it was remembered 
that nearly every item for supplying 
the daily menus of the soldiers must 
first be produced on this side of the 
Atlantic, harvested and sent to the ship- 
ping ports, loaded onto vessels and 
carried overseas, and finally unloaded 
and transported across country to the 
fighting lines. But it was accomplished 
just as everything else that America 
has attempted was and now the Yanks 
abroad are receiving fully as good fare 
as the people at home. 

Bread, the “staff of life,” of course 
forms a major part in each day’s ra- 
tions. Uncle Sam has built bakeries of 
an enormous capacity in France, one 
of the largest of which has a floor 
space of 185,000 square feet, exclusive 
of the power house and storage build- 
ings. In this plant about 750,000 pounds 


i 
of flour are consumed daily. So ad 
vantageously is the equipment arrang 
ed that a force of 250 men can make 4 
much bread here as 10 times that nun 
ber using field bakeries are able t 
produce. 

This huge plant is kept running th 
whole 24 hours in order that the so! 
diers may have fresh bread every day 
As many as six different kinds of flow 
are often used in one “mix”, being 
blended together in a specially con- 
structed machine. 

Practically the entire work in this 
plant including the mixing, kneading, 
molding and baking is done by machin 
ery. From the blending machine th: 
flour is elevated to a sifter suspended 
overhead from where it drops into 
weigher which automatically deposit 
the exact amount of each mix—®)8\) 
pounds—in the hopper. From here i! 
is taken to the mixer. About 40 gallons 
of purified water are introduced, to 
gether with two and a quarter pound: 
of compressed yeast and about four and 
one-half pounds of salt. Dough for th« 
loaves is measured by weight, piaced in 
containers and pushed on flat cars to 
the ovens. The»narvelous arrangement 
of the machinery eliminates almost en- 
tirely the use of human hands. 

Germans have long been known as 
past masters of the art of bread-mak- 
ing but authorities who have inspected 
the American plants “over there” as- 
sert that they contain the most perfect 
baking equipment ever devised, ani 
this represents only one instance in 
many showing how American genius 
and adaptability are answering Ger- 
many’s system, bolstered up as iit is 
with all the plottings and forethought 
of her crafty statesmen. 


Blame for Suffrage Defeat Placed. 


A “gentleman’s agreement” to which 
Senator Martin of Va. and Senator 
Lodge of Mass. were the chief parties 
was mainly responsible for the recent 
defeat of woman suffrage in the sen- 
ate, says Mrs. Horace Stillwell; of Ind., 
a member of the national board of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 


Association. The Democratic party was 


not alone to blame, she declares; there 
are “black sheep” in both parties, and 
the suffrage association is “going after 
them”. 


“But I have every reason to believe 
that certain senators, notably Lodge of 
Massachusetts and Martin of Virginia, 
had a gentleman’s agreement that the) 
felt they could not break, even at the 
request of our great president,” sai 
Mrs. Stillwell. “It was a combination 
between New England and the South 
which deferred the victory. But we are 
going to keep up the fight and I think 
the Southern men, having kept faith 
with Senator Lodge in the first fight, 
will feel that the agreement is no long- 
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binding and will be with the presi- 
nt when the next vote is taken.” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN, 


Would Make Offices Attractive. Secre- 


y of the Navy Daniels sent a letter to 
sress the other day asking for $375,000 
linoleum to cover the concrete floors 
the offices of the new army and navy 
Idings where many feminine workers 
employed. “The proportion of women 
iploved as clerks and messengers,” wrote 
Daniels in justification of the expendi- 
e, “is large and is constantly increasing 
| will continue to increase as they dis- 
» men coming within the draft and en- 
ted men who are being ordered to sea. 
crowded accommodations throughout 
city where our female employees must 
are not of the best, and everything 
ssible should be done which will better 
conditions under which they work, and 
mote not only their health and comfort, 
their mental contentment as well. I 
isider this added expenditure well war- 
ted under the circumstances.” 





Married by Cable. Miss Anna Wetter, of 
timore, was married a few days ago to 
eut. George Finch, of the American Ex- 
tionary force, who is stationed in 
nee. As in several cases that have oc- 
ed before, the couple were not with 
h other when the ceremony took place 
were married by wire, being separated 
thousands of miles of land and ocean. 


Uniforms for War Workers. For some 
e certain women employed under the 
* department in Washington have been 
tating the adoption by all women in the 
artment of a plain drab uniform -simi- 
to that worn by the soldiers. The idea 
submitted to the heads of the de- 
‘tment with the request that they order 
adoption of such a plan. The chiefs re- 
d, however, that they had no power to 
pel employees to wear uniforms un- 
they were enlisted in some branch of 
service. But if any of the workers de- 
to wear a uniform that is not prohib- 
d by statute they are at liberty to do so, 
v said, 





\ Woman Coroner. California boasts of 

woman coroner. She is Mrs. Lillian Kitto, 
Woodland. who has been in office nearly 
r years. Her husband formerly held the 

b and after his death her father filled out 
unexpired term. Mrs. Kitto was then 
cted to the office and likes the work so 
| that she expects to be a candidate 
re-election. 





START IN BUSINESS AT HOME. 
sn dresses and gowns for your friends 
pare times. Earn $100 month. Write for 
sample lessons. Franklin Institute, 
pt, W856, Rochester, N. Y.—Advt. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 

bany Argus.—Not even the report of so 
v marriages of American soldiers and 
nch and English girls is making the 
unpopular with our own girls. They 
willing to take a chance when it is a 
tion of wiping out Hohenzollernism. 
the stories of such marriages have a 
dency to increase the number of mar- 
ses of our boys before they “go over.” 
ty first is as good here as it is on the 
er side. 
3ee.—Woman has been given her 
share in the war from the start; 
she did not get what she thought 
hers by right, she simply took it. 
bout all that mere man has been able to 
tuin of his olden prerogative is confined 


maha 





to the narrow limits of toting a musket 
and wearing a gas mask, and even this 
privilege is not exclusive. Certain “bat- 
talions of death” have broken through 
there, long enough to establish the record. 
So lovely woman has done her bit, is doing 
her bit, and will continue, world without 
end. 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times.—Speaking of 
turning the clocks ahead, some of the girls 
are on their second fall hats. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—This world is 
standing on its head. In Evansville, Ind., 
they arrested a girl for loafing. 

Kansas City Star—But just wait, some of 
you war-brides, until the glamour of the 
war is over, and you see your husbands in 
civilian clothes, with derby hats and wrin- 
kly shirts and unpressed trousers. 





THE SLACKER. 
(With apologies to Kipling.) 
If you can keep your cash when all your 
neighbors 
Are giving theirs to help the cause of right; 
If you can sit and “rest from all your 
labors”, 
When all men ought to either “work or 
fight”; 
If it is true you’ve given not a penny, 
And answered “no” unto your country’s 
call 
While patriots and heroes, brave and many, 
Have for the cause of Freedom given all; 
If vou can buy the very best “tobacker’ 
And chew and smoke it till the day is done, 
And buy no bonds nor stamps, you are a 
slacker-—— 
A first-rate helper of the heartless Hun; 
If you can talk as if you were much wiser 
Than all the leaders of our government; 
If vou have naught to say against the 
kaiser, 
Yet freely criticize our president; 
If vou have lied to save your son or 
brother 
From serving God and country with a gun, 
And if te save your cash you told another 
(Of dcing such we can’t accuse the Hun) 
If now while Uncle Sam with you is plead- 


ing, 

You buy no bonds nor do whate’er you 
can, 

While brave men on the battle-fields are 
bleeding, 

If you don’t help, old chap, you’re not a 
man, —Rev. R. E. Grimsley. 





The noblest mind the best contentment 
has.—Spencer. 


Free Book on 
Drink Habit 


A well-known New Yorker, addicted to 
drink habit for 16 years, found it was put- 
ting him in the homan scrap-heap, like 
thousands of others are ruined. Now he is 
completely free from the habit and tells 
about a quick and lasting remedy in a 
book that he has published. 


This book contains information of vital 
interest to drinkers, their wives and others 
who have tried in vain to conquer the habit 
by persuasion, pledges or medicines. It is 
not a temperance lecture, but an easy-read- 
ing narrative, well illustrated. The author, 
Edward J. Woods, DB-272, Station F, New 
York City, will send it free, in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. The method is easy, safe, 
genuine, endors¢d by jhysicians.—Advt. 


Get Rid §F 
of That & A : 
- 

SB «Free Trial Treatment 
Sent on :-quest Ask for my “pay-when 
reduced” offer My treatment has reduced 
at the rate of a’ poundaday. No dieting. n 
exercise, absolutely safe and sure method 
Let me send you proof at my expense 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue. New York. Desk M-72 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month. 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tll. 


SCHOOLBOX (==) 
FREE : with Foun- ‘ 

tain Pen, . 
Pencils, Knife, P: aa + fas 
Eraser, ic or selling 15 sets 
of Patriotic wgg ards at 
10 cents a set. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 543 Mill St., CONCORD JCT., MASS. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


There Ils a growlug demand throughout the South 
and West for capabie teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free For fnll particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BFET.L. Manager. NASHVILLE: TENN 






























































Wear a Service Flag Pin 

with a star for each member of yo family fighting 

on land or sea. Red, white eee 

silver plate 25c each, $2.50 doz terling 45c each, 

$4.50 doz. Caralog RI E of Gea ar and High 
No. 469 | Schoo! clas 

Metal Arts Co., 81 s. , Rochester, } N.Y. 





LADIES TO SEW {y.orc i ag fee 





work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO.. Dept. 29. Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























cans there is nothing in my 
experience which I have 
found so valuable as organ- 
ic iron—Nuxated Iron,” says Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Out- 
door Dept.), New York, and the West- 
chester County Hospital. Nuxated 
Iron often increases the strength and 
endurance of weak, nervous, run- 
down people in two weeks’ time. It 
is now being used by over three mil- 
lion people annually, including such 
men as Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, for- 
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“To help make strong, Gonos 


keen, red-blooded Ameri- yo 


be boop jull® ury, and ex- 





Snerhe Sebel 
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Governor of 

Iowa; former 
United States Senator and Vice Pres- 
idential Nominee Chas. A. Towne; 
General John L. Clem (Retired), the 
drummer boy of Shiloh, who was 
sergeant in the U. S. Army when 
only 12 years of age; also United 
States Judge G. W. Atkinson of 
the Court of Claims of Washing- 
ton and others. Nuxated Iron is 
dispensed by all good druggists 
everywhere.—Advt. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

A young New Yorker named Barnes is on a walk- 
ing trip in the New England hills when he falls in 
with a beautiful girl who has come by train and 
who is going to Green Fancy, a mysterious wood- 
land retreat. An ancient auto sets him down at 
Hart’s Tavern, and takes her on to her destination, 
At the inn is a company of stranded and penniless 
actors. In the night there is an alarm and it turns 
out that two men—strangers and evidently foreigners 
—-had been shot while on the road in front of Green 
Fancy. Many theories are offered but no-one has 
any rational explanation of the crime to offer. 
Barnes starts out to explore the grounds of Green 
Fancy. He gets a glimpse of the girl of the auto, 
but he is met and escorted off the place by a 
jovial Irishman named O'Dowd; O'Dowd is a friend 
of the owner, whom he describes qs an eccentric in- 
valid. The owner’s name is Curtis, but he is never 
seen by anyone and is always represented by a man 
named Loeb. Barnes learns this and other things by 
talking with Peter, the chauffeur of Green Fancy. 
Barnes falls in with a pretended book-agent named 
Sprouse, who says he is a secret agent of east 
European country and is keeping watch on things at 
Green Fancy. Sprouse and Barnes visit Green 
Faney one dark night and with a fish-pole they 
send a note in to Miss Cameron, the girl of the auto, 
whe is being held in restrajnt there but who hesitates 
to leave without some valuables which are locked 
elsewhere in the house. 











That was enough for Barnes. It needed 
but that discouraging cry to roypse his 
fighting spirit to a pitch that bordered on 
recklessness. His courage took fire, and 
blazed up in one mighty flame. Nothing— 
nothing could stop him now. 

Hastily he wrote: “If you do not come 
at once, we will force our way into the 
house and fight it out with them all. My 
friend is coming up the vines. Let him en- 
ter the window. Tell him where to go and 
he will do the rest. He is a miracle man. 
Nothing is impossible to him. If he does 
not return in 10 minutes, I shall follow.” 

There was no response to this. The head 
reappeared at the window, but no word 
came down. 

Sprouse whispered: “I am going up. She 
will not commit you to anything. We have 
to take the matter into our own hands. 
Stay here. If you hear a commotion in the 
house, run for it. Don’t wait for me. Tl 
probably be done for.” 

“Pll do just as I please about running,” 
said Barnes, and there was a deep thrill in 
his whisper. “Good luck. God help you if 
they catch you.” ™ 

“Not even He could help me then. Good- 
by. YVll do what I can to induce her to 
drop out of the window if anything goes 
wrong with me downstairs.” 

He searched among the leaves and found 
the thick vine. A moment later he was 
silently scaling the wall of the house, feel- 
ing his way carefully, testing every pre- 
carious foothold, dragging himself pain- 
fully upward by means of the most un- 
canny, animal-like strength and _ stealth. 
Barnes could not recall drawing a single 
breath from the instant the man left his 
side until the faintly luminous square 
above his head was obliterated by the black 
of his body as it wriggled over the ledge. 

He was never to forget the almost in- 
terminable age that he spent, flattened 
against the vines, waiting for a_ signal 
from aloft. He recalled, with dire uneasi- 
ness, Miss Cameron’s statement that a 
guard was stationed beneath her window 
throughout the night. Evidently she was 
mistaken. Sprouse would not have over- 
looked a peril like that, and yet as he 
crouched there, scarcely breathing, he won- 
dered how long it would be before the 
missing guard returned to his post and he 
would be compelled to fight for his life. 


The fine, cold rain fell gently about him; 
moist tendrils and leaves caressed his face; 
owls hooted with ghastly vehemence, as if 
determined to awaken all the sleepers for 
miles around; and frogs clattered loudly 
in gleeful anticipation of the frenzied dash 
he would have to make through the black 
maze. 

We will follow Sprouse. When he crawl- 
ed through the window and stood erect in- 
side the room, he found himself confront- 
ed by a tall, shadowy figure, standing half 
way between him and the door. He ad- 
vanced a step or two and uttered a soft 
hiss of warning. 

“Not a sound,” he whispered, drawing 
still nearer. “I have come 4000 miles to 
help you, Countess. This is not the time or 
place to explain. We haven’t a moment to 
waste. I need only say that I have been 
sent from Paris by persons you know to 
aid you in delivering the crown jewels 
into the custody of your country’s minis- 
ter in Paris. Nothing more need be said 
now. We must act swiftly. Tell me where 
they are. I will get them.” 

“Who are you?” she whispered tensely. 

“My name is Theodore Sprouse. I have 
been loaned to your embassy by my own 
government.” 


“How did you learn that I ia 


yas here? 


“IT beg of you do not ask questions now. 
Tell me where the prince sleeps, how I 
may get to his room—— 

“You know that he is the prince?” 

And that you are his 


” 


“For a certainty. 
cousin.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. “And 
you know that he plans evil to—to his 
people? That he is in sympathy with the 

-with the country that has despoiled us?” 

“Yes.” 

She was silent for’a moment. “Not 
only is it impossible for you to enter his 
room but it is equally impossible for you 
to get out of this one except by the way 
you entered. If I thought there was the 
slightest chance for you to * 

“Let me be the judge of that, Countess. 
Where is his room?” 

“The last to the right as you leave this 
door,—at the extreme end of the corridor. 
There are: four doors between mine and 
his. Across the hall from his room you 
will see an open door. A man sits in 
there all night long, keeping watch. You 
could not approach Prince Ugo’s door 
without being seen by that watcher.” 

“You said in your note to Barnes that 
the—er--something was in Curtis’s study.” 

“The prince sleeps in Mr. Curtis’s room. 
The study adjoins it, and can only be en- 
tered from the bedroom. There is no other 
door. What are you doing?” 

“I am going to take a peep over the 
transom, first of all. If the coast is clear, 
I shall take a little stroll down the hall. 
Do not be alarmed. I will come back— 
with the things we both want. Pardon 
me.” He sat down on the edge of the bed 
and removed his shoes. She watched him 
as if fascinated while he opened the*bosom 
of his soft shirt and stuffed the wet shoes 
inside. 

“How did you dispose of the man who 
watches below my window?” she inquired, 
drawing near. “He has been there for the 
past three nights. I missed him tonight.” 

“Wasn’t he there earlier in the evening?” 
demanded Sprouse quickly. 

“I have been in my room since 11. He 
seldom comes on duty before that hour.” 

“TJ had it figured out that he was one of 
the men we got down in the woods. If I 
have miscalculated—well, poor Barnes may 
be in for a bad time. We are quite safe up 
here for the time being. The fellow will 


assume that Barnes is alone and that hx 
comes to pay his respects to you in 
rather romantic manner.” 

“You must warn Mr. Barnes. He——” 

“May I not leave that to you, Countess: 
I shall be very busy for the next few min 
utes, and if you will—— Be careful! A 
slip now would be fatal. Don’t be hasty.’ 
His whispering was sharp and imperative 
It was a command that he uttered, and sh 
shrank back in surprise. 

“Pray do not presume to address nx 
in——” 

“I crave your pardon, my lady,” he mur 
mured abjectly. “You are not dressed fo: 
flight. May I suggest that while I am out 
side you slip on a dark skirt and coat 
You cannot go far in that dressing-gown 
It would be in shreds before you had gom 
a hundred feet through the brush. If I dk 
not return to this room inside of 15 min 
utes, or if you hear sounds of a struggk 
craw! through the window and go down 
the vines. Barnes will look out for you. 

“You must not fail, Theodore Sprouse, 
she whispered. “I must regain the jewels 
and the state papers. I cannot go with- 
out——” 

“I shall do my best,” he said simply 
Silently he drew a chair to the door, 
mounted it and, drawing himself up by 
his hands poked his head through the open 
transom. An instant later he was on the 
floor again. She heard him inserting 
key in the lock. Almost before she could 
realize that it had actually happened, th« 
door opened slowly, cautiously, and his 
thin wiry figure slid through what seemed 
to her no more than a crack. As softly) 
the door was closed. 

For a long time she stood dazed and un- 
believing in the center of the room staring 
at the door. She held her breath listen 
ing for the shout that was sure to come 
and the shot perhaps! A prayer formed 
on her lips and went voicelessly up to 
God. 

Suddenly she roused herself from the 
stupefaction that held her, and threw of! 
her dressing-gown. With feverish haste 
she snatched up garments from the chai! 
on which she had carefully placed them 
in anticipation of the emergency that now 
presented itself. A blouse (which sh« 
neglected to button), a short skirt of som: 
dark material, a jacket, and a pair of stout 

yalking shoes (which she failed to lace), 
completed the swift transformation. Sh« 
felt the pockets of skirt and jacket, assur 
ing herself that her purse and her own 
personal jewelry were where she had fore 
handedly placed them. As she glided to 
the window, she jammed the pins into a 
small black hat of felt. Then she peered 
over the ledge. 

She started back, stifling a cry with he: 
hand. A man’s head had almost come in 
contact with her own as she leaned out 
A man’s hand reached over and grasped th« 
inner edge of the casement, and then 
man’s face was dimly revealed to her 
startled gaze. 


He saw her standing in the middle of 
the room, her clenched hands pressed to 
her lips. At the angle from which h 
peered into the room, her head was in lin 
with the lighted transom. His grip on th: 
ledge was firm but his foothold on th 
lattice precarious. He felt himself slip 
ping. Exerting all of his strength he drew 
himself upward, free of the vines that had 
begun to yield to his weight. 

An almost inaudible “Whew!” escaped 
his lips as he straddled the sill. An instant 
later he was in the room, 

“Why have you come up here?” Sh 
came swiftly to his side. 
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“Thank the Lord, I made it,” he whis- 
pered, breathlessly. “I came up because 
there was nowhere else to go. I thought I 
heard voices—a man and a woman speak- 
ing. They seemed to be quite close to me. 
Don’t be alarmed, Miss Cameron, I am con- 
fident that I can——” - 

“And now that you are here, trapped as I 
am, what do you purpose to do? You can- 
not escape. Go back before it is too late. 
Go—~” 

“Is Sprouse—where is he? 

“He is somewhere in the house. I have 
heard no sound. I was to wait until he 
Oh, Mr. Barnes, I—I am terrified. 
will never know the a 

“Trust him,” he said. “He is a marvel. 
We'll be safely out of here in a little while, 
and then it will all look simple to you. 
You are ready to go? Good! We will 
wait a few minutes and if he doesn’t show 
up we’ll—— Why, you are trembling like 
a leaf! Sit down, do! If he doesn’t return 
in a minute or two, I'll take a look about 
the house myself. I don’t intend to desert 
him. I know this floor pretty well, and 
the lower one. The stairs are——” 

“But the stairway is closed at the bot- 
tom by a solid steel curtain. It is made 
to look like a panel in the wall. Mr. Cur- 
tis had it put in to protect himseif from 
burglars. You are not to venture outside 
this room, Mr. Barnes. I forbid it. You—” 

“How did Sprouse get out? You said 
your door was locked.” He sat down on 
the edge of the bed beside her. She was 
still trembling violently. He took her 
hand in his and held it tightly. 

“He had a key. I do not know where he 
obtained - 

“Skeleton key, such as burglars use. By 
Jove, what a wonderful burglar he would 
make! Courage, Miss Cameron! He will 
be here soon. Then comes the real adven- 
ture—my part of it. I didn’t come here to- 
night to get any flashy old crown jewels. 
I came to take vou out of——” 

“You—vou know about the crown 
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jew- 


els?” she murmured. Her body seemed to 
stiffen. 
“Very little. They are nothing to me.” 
“Then you know who.I am?” 


“No. You will tell me tomorrow.” 

“Yes, yes—tomorrow,” she whispered, 
and fell to ditverins again. 

For some time there was silence. Both 
were listening intently for sounds in the 
hall: both were watching the door with 
unblinking eyes. She leaned closer to 
whisper in his ear. Their shoulders touch- 
ed. He wondered if she experienced the 
same delightful thrill that ran through his 
body. She told him of the man who watch- 
ed across the hall from the room supposed 
to be occupied by Loeb the secretary, and 
of Sprouse’s incomprehensible daring. 

“Where is Mr. Curtis?” he asked. 

Her breath fanned his cheek, her lips 
were close to his ear. “There is no Mr. 
Curtis here. He died four months ago in 
Florida.” 


“I suspected as much.” He did not press 


her for further’ revelations. “Sprouse 
should be here by this time. It isn’t like- 
ly that he has met with a mishap. You 
would have heard the commotion. I must 
go out there and see if he requires any * 

She clutched his arm frantically. “You 
shall do nothing of the kind. You shall 
not——” 

“Sh! What do you take me for, Miss 
Cameron? He may be sorely in need of 
help. Do you think that I would leave 


‘him to God knows what sort of fate? Not 
much! We undertook this job together 
and— 

“But he said positively that I was to go 




















Do Germs and Climate 


Doctor Alsaker: 


We have 


derived no lasting 


it on the climate. 
catarrh, | 


R. L. ALSAKER,. M. D. 


HIS family is no exception. The ma- 
jority have catarrh, either chronic or 


Catarrh of the head is annoy- 
In the throat it causes ir- 
ritating cough. When it is seated in the 
chest it is called bronchitis. If allowed 
to continue, the bronchitis becomes chronic 
and robs the individual of refreshing sleep, 
comfort and health. It weakens the lungs 
and paves the way for pneumonia and con- 
sumption, 


Catarrh of the stomach and _ intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, 
=. as jaundice and gall-stones, often end- 
ing in disagreeable and painful liver colic. 


acute. 
ing—-and filthy. 


head- 
lays 


Catarrh sometimes causes earache, 
ache and other forms of pain, and it 
the foundation for many diseases. 


This gentleman says that he lives well, 
but no one lives well who is ill. That is 
poor living. He can continue to eat what 
he likes, and grow healthy, if he will only 
learn how. 


He thinks that germs and the climate 
are to blame, and as germs and-climate are 
everywhere, we are helpless. It is a tragic 
fate, or would be, if it were true, for we 
can’t escape the omnipresent germs and 
climate. 


But neither germs nor the climate cause 


catarrh. Catarrh is due to improper eat- 
ing—so are coughs and colds—and these 
conditions can be prevented and cured 


through right eating. And here is how it 


happens: 
When people eat as they 
get indigestion, 


should not, they 
which fills the stomach and 
bowels with acids, gases and poisons; a 
part of these abnormal products are ab- 
sorbed into the blood, which becomes very 
impure and the whole body gets acid. The 
blood tries to purify itself, and a lot of 
the waste attempts to escape by way of 
the mucous membrane. This causes irri- 
tation, and the result is colds and catarrhs. 
The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, vig- 
or and strength. The right kind of food 
builds a sound body, puts catarrh, pimples 
and blotches to flight, and paints roses on 
the cheeks and makes life worth living. 
Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
and permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. If you have catarrh you have 
eaten your way to it. You can cure yourself 
you can eat your way out of catarrh into 
health, and while you are losing your ¢a- 


my two children have it. 
suffers with bad colds. 


taken treatment from local physicians, 
medicines prescribed ; 


We live well, eating and drinking whatever we 
not dissipate in any way. 
gatarrh is caused by 


don’t see 
What have you to say on the subject? J. B. W. 





Cause Catarrh? 


4 By R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


Author of ‘‘Maintaining Health,’’ etc. 


have had catarrh since boyhood, and now 


During the winter months my wife 


using the 
we have used sprays and salves, but have 


benefit. 


want, but we do 
physician tells us that 
doctor told us to blame 


Our family 


germs. Another 


If germs and the climate are the cause of 


how it can be prevented, or even cured, 


tarrh you will rid yourself of other phys- 
ical ilis; The dirty tongue, that tired feel- 
ing, the bad taste in the mouth in the 
morning, the gas in the stomach and bow- 
els, the headache and other aches, pains 
and disabilities will clear up and vanish. 
It is marvelous what proper eating will do, 
when other means fail. Don’t take my 
word for it, but prove it in your own case 
and on your own person. 


Catarrh is a luxury, not a_ necessity. 
Those who get it, can keep it indefinitely. 
They can also get rid of it and stay rid of 
it. Those who have catarrh should not 
complain about it, for they can easily get 
the knowledge that will show them how to 
get rid of catarrh and back to health. 


Realizing the universal need of clearly 
defined instruction on the cause and cure 
of catarrh, coughs and colds, I have out- 
lined in a small volume an attractive plan 
of living that has proved successful in 
curing and preventing these troublesome 
conditions. My instructions are easy to 
understand and pleasant to follow. 


The plan shows how to live so as to have 
health at all times. It tells you in plain 
English the true cause of catarrh, and it 
gives you the true cure—a cure that works, 


There is nothing mysterious about it. 
You need not go to health resorts. You 
need not take drugs. It is simple, good, 


workable common 


sense that you can ap- 
ply without 


expense right in your own 


home. The title of this book is “CURING 
CATARRH, COUGHS AND COLDS.” Its 
price is considerably less than the usual 


charge for prescribing treatment—less than 
the usual charge for a patent “cure all” 
that doesn’t cure—less than it would cost 
you to lose a day’s pay on account of sick- 
ness—less than the cost of an evening at 
the theater. In fact its real value to you 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 


Send only two-dollars to my publisher, 
Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 175, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, and get your copy of 
“CURING CATARRH, COUGHS AND 


COLDS.” Follow my complete instructions 
for the cure of Catarrh and the prevention 
of colds, for one month; then if you are 
not entirely satisfied with the improvement 
in your health, return the book and your 


money will be refunded to you. 
Remember this: If you want to free 
yourself of Catarrh you can do so. You 
have your choice of living right or living 
wrong. This book teaches you the truth 
and nothing but the truth. Get it and 


get well 





PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. / 
has put the net result of many years of profes 


Alsaker, M.D., 


structions. Dr. Alsaker’s instruction books show how 
c atarrh, Coughs and Colds,” “Getting: Rid of Rheumatism,” 
“Curing Constipation and Appendiciti: “Curing 
re eipt of $2.00. Don’t risk another day’: s sickness. 
keep well. 
Morrison (Estab. 1889) Publisher, Dept. 175, 1133 


to prevent and cure disease and how 
“Dieting Diabetes and Bright's Disease,” 
Diseases of Heart and Arteries. 
Send at once for the instruction book you need and learn quickly ho 
Thousands of men, women and children are following Dr. 


is a recognized authority on the subject discussed in the above artic le He 
sional experience with sick people into his 
mend them because I know from personal experience and observation that good resu 


writings and it is a real pleasure for me to recom- 
Its always follow an observance of his sim pl le in- 
to maintain he alth. hey are 
“Conqt , conaindeniien S 
Anyone of these books will ed postpaid on 
v to get well and 
satisfaction. Frank E. 
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Alsaker’s written advice with complete 
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Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 
Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Infiammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 
velous healing power. Don’t send a 
cent; simply mail your name and ad- 
dress and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it and it has proven itself 
to be that long-looked-for means of 
curing your rheumatism, you may send 
the price of it, one dollar, but under- 
stand, I do not want your money unless 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer 
when positive relief is thus offered you 
free? Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 54E Gurney 
Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y 


IMPORTANT NOTIC 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose 
Subscriptions Are About to Expire. 


We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to _ prevent 
waste of paper and now print each week 
only sufficient Pathfinders to cover the 
actual needs of our subscription list. 
This means that we have practically no 
papers left over when the mailing of 
the weekly issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions receiv- 
ed from Monday to Thursday will not 
be entered until Friday and the sub- 
scribers will receive as their first issue 
the paper for the following week. This 
is not as prompt service as we would 
like to give to new readers but it will 
prevent waste of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We must 
stop mailing papers at expiration of 
subscriptions. Subscribers should keep 
track of the expiration date of their 
subscriptions and send in renewal or- 
ders early. If your paper is stopped, 
when the renewal order is received we 
must begin the subscription with the 
current issue. You cannot avoid a 
break in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscrip- 
tion paid well in advance. 

Missing issues and delay due to faulty 
addresses. losses in the mail, etc., will 
be remedied promptly and duplicate 
copies furnished—if on hand. If your 
paper does not come to hand at the 
usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with 
clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best 
of service. War operations have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful. 
We are winning the war and some day 
soon we hope conditions will again be 
normal. But keep Your subscription 
paid in advance. Only $1 a year. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
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in case he did not return in—in 15 min- 
utes,” she begged. “He may have been 
against the vines, waiting for a_ signal 
cut off and was compelled to escape from 
another og 

“Just the same, I’ve got to see what has 
become of & 

“No! No!” She arose with him, dragging 
at his arm. “Do not be foolhardy. You 
are not skilled at——” 

“There is only one way to stop me, 
Miss Cameron. If you will come with me 
now * 

“But I must know whether he secured 
the ni 

“Then let me go. I will find out whether 
he has succeeded. Stand over there by the 
window, ready to go if I have to make a 
run for it.” 

He was rougher than he realized in 
wrenching his arm free. She uttered a low 
moan and covered her face with her hands. 
Undeterred, he crossed to the door. His 
hand was on the knob when a door slam- 
med violently somewhere in a distant part 
of the house. 

A hoarse shout of alarm rang out, and 
then the rush of heavy feet over thickly 
carpeted floors. Barnes acted with light- 
ning swiftness. He sprang to the window, 
half-carrying, half-dragging the girl with 
him. 

“Now for it!” he whispered. “Not a sec- 
ond to lose. Climb upon my back, quick, 
and hang on for dear life.” He had scram- 
bled through the window and was lying 
flat across the sill. “Hurry! Don’t be 
afraid. I am strong enough to carry you 
if the vines do their part.’ 

With surprising alacrity and sureness 
she crawled out beside him and then over 
upon his broad back, clasping her arms 
around his neck. Holding to the ledge 
with one hand he felt for and clutched 
the thick vine with the other. Slowly he 
slid his body off the sill and swung free 
by one arm. An instant later he found 
the lattice with the other hand and the 
hurried descent began. 

His only fear was that the vine would 
not hold. If it broke loose they would 
drop 15 feet or more to the ground. A 
broken leg, an arm, or even worse But 
her hair was brushing his ear and neck, 
her arms were about him, her heart beat 
against his straining back, and Why 
be a pessimist? 

Presently he set her down. His breath 
was gone, his strength exhausted. “Can 
you—manage to—walk a little way?” he 
gasped. “Give me your hand, and follow 
as close to my heels as you ean. Better 
that I should bump into things than you.” 

Shouts were now heard, and shrill blasts 
on a police whistle split the air. Her 
breathing was like sobs—short and chok- 
ing— but he knew she was not crying. 
Apprehension, alarm,excitement—anything 
but hysteria. The fortitude of generations 
was hers; a hundred forebears had passed 
courage down to her. 

On they stumbled, blindly, recklessly. 
He spared her many ‘an iijury by taking it 
himself. More than once she murmured 
sympathy when he crashed into a tree or 
over a log. The soft, long- 
drawn “O-ohs!” that came to his ears were 


| full of a music that made him impervious 


to pain. They had the effect of martial 
music on him, as the drum and fife exalt 
the faltering soldier in his march to death. 

Utterly at sea, he was now guessing at 
the course they were taking. Whether their 
frantic dash was leading them toward the 
tavern, or whether they were circling back 
to Green Fancy, he knew not. Panting, he 
forged onward, his ears alert not only for 


the sound of pursuit but for the shot that 
would end the career of the spectacular 
Sprouse. 

At last she cried out, quaveringly: “Oh, 
I—I can go no farther! Can’t we—is it not 
safe to stop for a moment? My breath 
is——--” 

“God bless you, yes,” he exclaimed, and 
came to an abrupt stop. She leaned heay- 
ily against him, gasping for breath. “! 
haven’t the faintest idea where we are, 
but we must be some distance from the 
house. We will rest a few minutes and 
then take it easier, more cautiously. I am 
sorry, but it was the only thing to do, 
rough as it was.” 

“IT know, I understand. 
plaining, Mr. Barnes. 


I am not com- 
You will find me 


ready and strong and——” 

I must try to get my) 
Good Lord, I wish Sprouse were 
He can sec 
We are off the path, that’s 


“Let me think. 
bearings. 
here. He has eyes like a cat. 
in the dark. 
sure.” 

“T hope he is safe. 
caped?” 

“IT am sure of it. Those whistles were 
sounding the alarm. There would have 
been no object in blowing them unless he 
had succeeded in getting out of the house. 
He may have come this way. The chances 
are that your flight has not been discov- 
ered. They are too busy with him to 
think of you—at least for the time being. 
Do you feel like going on? We must beat 
them to the tavern. They r 

“T am all right now,” she said, and they 
were off again. Barnes now picked his way 
carefully and with the greatest caution. 
If at times he was urged to increased speed 
through comparatively open spaces it was 
because he realized the peril that lay at 
the very end of their journey; the likeli 
hood of being cut off by the pursuers be- 
fore he could lodge her safely inside of 
the walls. He could only pray that he was 
going in the right direction. 

An hour—but what seemed thrice as 
long—passed and they had not come to the 
edge of the forest: Her feet were begin 
ning to drag; he could tell that by the ef 
fort she made to keep up with him. From 
time to time he paused to allow her io 
rest. Always she leaned heavily agains! 
him, seldom speaking; when she did it 
was to assure him that she would be al! 
rigat in a moment or two. There was no 
sentimental motive behind his action when 
he finally found it necessary to support her 
with an encircling arm, nor was she loath 
to accept this tribute of strength. 

“You are plucky,” he once said to her. 

*T am afraid I could not be so plucky if 
you were not so strong,” she sighed, and 
he loved the tired, whimsical little twist 
she put into her reply. It revived the de- 
lightful memory of another day. 

To his dismay they came abruptly upon 
a region abounding in huge rocks. This 
was new territory to him. His heart sank. 
“By Jove, I—I believe we are farther away 
from the road than when we started. We 
must have been going up the slope instead 
of down.” 

“In any case, Mr. Barnes,” she murmur- 
ed, “we have found something to sit down 
upon.” 

He chuckled. “If you can be as cheerful 
as all that, we sha’n’t miss the cushions,” 
he said, and, for the first time, risked a 
flash of the electric light. The survey was 
brief. He led her forward a few paces to 
a flat boulder, and there they seated them 
selves. 

“I wonder where we are,” she said. 

“I give it up,” he replied dismally. “There 
isn’t much sense in wandering over thé 


Do you think he es- 
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vhole confounded: mountain, Miss Cam- 
cron, and not getting anywhere. I am in- 
clined to suspect that we are above Green 
Faney, but a long way off to the right of 
it. My bump of direction télls me that we 
have been going to the right all of the 
me. Admitting that to be the case, I am 
fraid to retrace our steps. The Lord only 
nows what we might blunder into.” 

“J think the only sensible thing to do, 
Mr. Barnes, is to make ourselves as snug 
nd comfortable as we can and wait for 
the first signs of daybreak.” 

He scowled—and was glad that it was too 
dark for her to see his face. He wondered 

she fully appreciated what would happen 

him if the pursuers came upon him in 
this forbidding spot. He could almost pic- 
ture his own body lying there among the 
rocks and rotting, while she—well, she 
would merely go back to Green Fancy. 

“T fear you do not realize the extreme 
ravity of the situation.” 

“I do, but I also realize the folly of 
thrashing about in this brush without in 
the least knowing where our steps are 
eading us. Besides, I am so exhausted 
that I must be a burden to you. You can- 
not go on supporting me 

“We must get out of these woods,” he 
broke in, doggedly, “if I have to carry you 
n my arms.” 

“J shall try to keep going,” she said 
quickly. “Forgive me if I seemed to falter 
i little. I—I—am ready to go on when you 
iv the word.” 

“You poor girl! Hang it all, perhaps you 
re right and not I. Sit still and I will 
reconnoiter a bit. If I can find a place 
where we can hide among these rocks, 
ve'll stay here till the sky begins to 

ghten. Sit “4 
“No! I shall not let you leave me for a 
cond. Where you go, I go.” She strug- 
led to her feet, suppressing a groan, and 
thrust a determined erm through his. 
“That’s worth remembering,” said he, 
nd whether it was a muscular necessity or 
n emotional exaction that caused his arm 
to tighten on hers, none save he would 
ver know. 

\fter a few minutes prowling among the 
ks they came to the face of what subse- 
quently proved to be a sheer wall of stone. 
fe flashed the light, and, with an exclama- 
on, started back. Not six feet ahead of 
them the earth seemed to end; a yawning 
black gulf lay beyond. Apparently they 
vere on the very edge of a cliff. 

‘Good Lord, that was a close call,” he 
isped. He explaincd in a few words and 
hen, commanding her to stand perfectly 

ll, dropped to the ground and carefully 

it his way forward. Again he flashed 

light. In an instant he understood. 
they were on the brink of.a shallow quar- 
, from which, no doubt, the stone used 

‘building the foundations < at Green Fancy 

d been taken. 

Lying there, he made swift calculations. 
here would be a road leading from this 

t up to the house itself. The quarry, no 

nger of use to the builder, was reason- 
bly sure to be abandoned. In all proba- 
bility some sort of a stone-cutter’s shed 
vould be found nearby. It would provide 
helter from the fine rain that was falling 
nd from the chill night air. 

He remembered that O’Dowd, in discuss- 
ig the erection of Green Fancy the night 
before, had said that the stone came from 

pit two miles away, where a fine quality 
of granite had been found. The quarry be- 
onged to Mr. Curtis, who had refused to 

consider any offer from would-be pur- 
hasers. Two miles, according to Barnes’s 
quick calculations, would bring them close 











~ 





to the northern boundary of the Curtis 
property and almost directly on a line with 
the point where he and Sprouse entered 
the meadow at the beginning of their ad- 
venture upon Green Fancy. That being the 
case, they were now quite close to the 
stake-and-rider fence separating the Curtis 
land from the farmer on the north. Sprouse 
and Barnes had hugged this fence during 
their progress across the meadow. 

“Good,” he said, more to himself than 
to her. “I begin to see light.” 

“Oh, dear! Is there someone down in 
that hole, Mr. 

“Are you afraid to remain here while I 
go down there for a look around? I sha’n’t 
be gone more than a couple of minutes.” 

“The way I feel at present,” she said, 
jerkily, “I shall never, never from this in- 
stant till the hour in which I die, let go 
of your coat-tails, Mr. Barnes.” Suiting 
the action to the word, her fingers reso- 
lutely fastened, not upon the tail of his 
coat but upon his sturdy arm. “I wouldn’t 
stay here alone for anything in the world.” 

“Heaven bless you,’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly exalted. “And, since you put it that 
way, I shall always contrive to be within 
arm’s length.” 

And so, together, they ventured along the 
edge of the pit until they reached the 
wagon road at the bottom. As he had ex- 
pected, there was a ramshackle shed hard 
by. It was not much of a place, but it was 
deserted and a safe shelter for the moment. 

A workman’s bench lay on its side in the 
middle of the earthen floor. He righted it 
and drew it over to the wall. She laid her 
head against his shoulder and sighed deep- 
ly. He kept his eyes glued on the door 
and listened for the first ominous sound 
outside. A long time afterward she stirred. 

“Don’t move,’ he said softly. “Go to 
sleep again if you can. I will——” 

“Sleep? I haven’t been asleep. [’ve been 
thinking all the time, Mr. Barnes. [I’ve 
been wondering how I can ever repay you 
for all the pain, and trouble, and % 

“IT am paid in full up to date,” he said. 
“IT take my pay as I go and am satisfied.” 
He did not give her time to puzzle it out, 
but went on hurriedly: “You were so still 
I thought you were asleep.” 

“As if I could go to sleep with so many 
things to keep me awake!” She shivered. 

“Are you cold? You are wet as 

“It was the excitement, the nervousness, 
Mr. Barnes,” she said, drawing slightly 
away from him. He reconsidered the dis- 
position of his arm. “Isn’t it nearly day- 
break ?” 

He looked at his watch. “Three o’clock,” 
he said, and turned the light upon her face. 
“God, you are——” He checked the riotous 
words that were driven to his lips by the 
glimpse of her lovely face. “I—I beg your 
pardon!” 

“For what?” she asked, after a moment. 

“For—for blinding you with the light,” 
he floundered. 

“Oh, I can forgive you for that,” she 
said composedly. 

There ensued another period of silence. 
She remained slightly aloof. 

“You'd better lean against me,” he said 
at last. “I am softer than the beastly 


boards, vou know, and quite as harmless.” 
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“Thank you,” she said, and promptly set- 
tled herself against his shoulder. “It is 
better,” she sighed. 

“Would you mind telling me something 
about yourself, Miss Cameron? What is 
the true story of the crown jewels?” 

She did not reply at once. When she 
spoke it was to ask question of him. 
“Do you know who he really is—I mean 
the man known as Mr. Loeb?” 

“Not positively. I am led to believe that 
he is indirectly in line to succeed to the 
throne of your country.” 

“Tell me something about Sprouse. How 
did you meet him and what induced him 
to take you into his confidence? It is not 
the usual way with government agents.” 

He told her the story of his encounter 
and connection with the secret agent, and 
part but not all of the man’s revelations 
concerning herself and the crown jewels. 

“I knew that you were not a native 
American,” he said. “I arrived at that con- 
clusion after our meeting at the cross- 
roads. When O’Dowd said you were from 
New Orleans, I decided that you belonged 
to one of the French or Spanish families 
there. Either that or you were a fairy 
princess such as one reads about in books.” 

“And you now believe that I am a royal— 
or at the very worst—a noble lady with 
designs on the crown?” There was a faint 
ripple in her low voice. 

“I should like to know whether I am to 
address you as Princess, Duchess, or—just 
plain Miss.” 

“I am more accustomed to plain Miss, 
Mr. Barnes, than to either of the titles you 
would give me.” 

“Don’t you feel that I am deserving of 
a little enlightenment?” he asked. “I am 
working literally as well as figuratively in 
the dark. Who are you? Why were you 
a prisoner at Green Fancy? Where and 
what is your native land?” 

“Sprouse did not tell you any of these 
things?” 

“No. I think he was in some doubt him- 
self. I don’t blame him for holding back 
until he was certain.” 

“Mr. Barnes, I cannot answer any one 
of your questions without jeopardizing a 
cause that is dearer to me than anything 
else in all the world. I am sorry. I pray 
God a day may soon come when I can re- 
veal everything to you—and to the world. 
I am of a stricken country; I am trying to 
serve the unhappy house that has ruled it 
for centuries and is now in the direst 
peril. The man you know as Loeb is a 
prince of that house. I may say this to 
you, and it will serve to explain my posi- 
tion at Green Fancy: he is not the prince 
I was led to believe awaited me there. He 
is the cousin of the man I expected to meet, 
and he is the enemy of the branch of the 
house that I would serve. Do not ask me 
to say more. Trust me as I am trusting 
you—as Sprouse trusted you.” 

“May I ask the cause of O’Dowd’s appar- 
ent defection?” 

“He is not in sympathy with all of the 
plans advanced by his leader,’ she said, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“Your sympathies are with the entente 
allies, the prince’s are opposed. Is that 
part of Sprouse’s story true?” 

es. 

“And O’Dowd?” 

“O’Dowd is anti-English, Mr. Barnes, if 
that conveys anything to you. He is not 
pro-German. Perhaps you will under- 
stand.” 

“Wasn't it pretty risky for you to carry 
the crown jewels around in a traveling-bag, 
Miss Cameron?” 


“I suppose so. It turned out, however, 


that it was the safest, surest way. I had 
them in my possession for three days be 
fore coming to Green Fancy. No-one sus 
pected. They were given into my custod) 
by the committee to whom they were de 
livered in New York by the men wh 
brought them to this country.” 

“And why did you bring them to Gree: 
Fancy ?” 

“I was to deliver them to one of thei: 
rightful owners, Mr. Barnes—a loyal prince: 
of the blood.” 

“But why here?” he insisted. 

“He was to take them into Canada, and 
thence, in good time, to the palace of hi 
ancestors,” 

“IT am to understand, then, that not on] 
you but the committee you speak of, fel 
into a carefully prepared trap.” 

“Yes” 

“You did not know the man who picked 
you up in the automobile, Miss Cameron 
Why did you take the chance with—— 

“He gave the password, or whatever 5 you 
may call it, and it could have been known 
only to persons devoted to our—our cause.” 

“T see. The treachery, therefore, had its 
inception in the loyal nest. You were be 
trayed by a friend.” 

“I am sure of it,” she said bitterly. “If 
this man Sprouse does not succeed in re- 
storing the—oh, I believe I shall kill my- 
self, Mr. Barnes.” The wail of anguish in 
her voice went straight to his heart. 

“He has succeeded, take my word for it. 
They will be in your hands before many 
hours have passed.” 

“Is he to come to the tavern with them? 
Or am I to meet him 4g 

“Good Lord!” he gulped, Here was a con- 
tingency he had not considered: Where and 
when would Sprouse appear with his 
booty? “I—I fancy we'll find him waiting 
for us at the tavern.” 

“But you had no understanding?” 

“Er — tentatively.” The perspiration 
started on his brow. 

“They will guard the 
that we will never be able to get away 
from the place,” she said, and he detected 
a querulous note in her voice. 

“Now don’t you worry about that,” he 
said stoutly. 

“I love the comforting 
saying things,” 
her body relax. 

For reasons best known to himself, 
failed to respond to this interesting con- 
fession. He was thinking of something 
else; his amazing stupidity in not fore- 
seeing the very situation that now pre 
sented itself. Why had he neglected to 
settle upon a meeting place with Sprous« 
in the event that circumstances forced 
them to part company in flight? 

Fearing that she would pursue the sub- 
ject, he made haste to branch off onto an- 
other line. “What is the real object of th: 
conspiracy up there, Miss Cameron?” 

“You must bear with me a little longer, 
Mr. Barnes,” she said appealingly. “I can 
not say anything now. I am in a very per- 
plexing position, You see, I am not quite 
sure that I am right in my conclusions, 
and it would be dreadful if I were to mak: 
a mistake.” 

“If they are up to any game that may 
work harm to the allies, they must not be 
allowed to go on with it,” he said sternly 
“Don’t wait too long before exposing them, 
Miss Cameron.” 

“I—I cannot speak now,” she said, pain- 
fully. 

“You said that tomorrow night would be 
too late. What did you mean by that?” 

“Do you insist on pinning me down 
to——” 


tavern so closely 


way you have of 
she murmured, and he felt 
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“No. You me tell me to mind my own 
business, if yo like.” 

“That is not a nice way to put it, Mr. 
Barnes. I could neve say such a thing to 
you.” 

He was silent. She waited a few sec- 
onds and then removed her head from his 
shoulder. He heard the sharp intake of her 
breath and felt the convulsive movement 
of the arm that rested against his. ‘There 
was no mistaking her sudden agitation, 

“J will tell you,” she said, and he was 
surprised by the harshness that came into 
her voice. “Tomorrow morning was the 
time set for my marriage to that wretch 
up there. I could have avoided it only by 
destroying myself. If you had come to- 
morrow night instead of tonight you 
would have found me dead, that is all. Now 
you understand.” 

“Good God! You—you were to be forced 
into a marriage with—why, it is the most 
damnable——” 

“O’Dowd-—God bless him!—was my only 
champion. He knew my father. He 

“Listen!” hissed Barnes, starting to his 
feet. 

“Don’t move!” came from the darkness 
outside. “I have me gun leveled. I heard 
me name taken in vain. Thanks for the 
blessing. I was wondering whether you 
would say something pleasant about me— 
and, thank the good Lord, I was patient. 
But I’d advise you both to sit still, just 
the same,” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the: paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


{ Goveemment | 


May Wear Uniforms for 90 Days. An 
army officer was standing in‘the lobby of 
a New York hotel the other day when he 
overheard a young man who was wearing 
a lieutenant’s uniform tell a friend that 
he had a few days before received an hon- 
orable discharge from the service. The 
officer who was of high rank at once broke 
into the conversation and began berating 
the young man for what he declared was a 
breach of the law, demanding in the end 
that he go at once and put on civilian 
clothes. The young officer replied that he 
was within his rights, whereupon his su- 
perior became angry and threatened to 
arrest him. At this juncture a stranger, 
who might have been a supreme court 
udge, ventured a word, informing the 
senior officer that the young man was not 
breaking any law, for according to an act 
passed by congress a soldier is entitled to 
wear his uniform for 90 days after an hon- 
orable discharge from the army. The offi- 
cer was visibly chagrined and after apol- 
ogizing to the young man hastily departed. 

















Conserving Cargo Space for Beef. A 
commission has been appointed- to co-op- 
crate with the Chicago meat packers in an 
effort to conserve cargo space for shipping 
beef across the sea to American soldiers 
and to the armies of the allies. The work 
under consideration includes the removal 
of bones from the carcasses, the cutting of 
the meat into sizes and shapes convenient 
for handling by anyone who may be avail- 
able at the unloading ports in France and 
its expeditious distribution to the various 
supply depots, The main difficulties met 
with so far in trying out the experiments 





are the lack of sufficient labor skilled in 
this particular work and the shortage of 
facilities for carrying it forward on the 
desired scale. 


Candy for Men at the Front. Some 630,- 
000 pounds of chocolates, 125,000 pounds of 
lemon drops and 440,000 pounds of stick 
candy are supplied every month to the 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
forces. Only candy that is made from the 
very best grade of sugar is shipped. Choc- 
olates which in this country retail at $l a 
pound are sold to the soldiers at an aver- 
age price of less than 50 cents. The stick 
candy and lemon drops that the Yanks 
get at about 28 cents a pound would cost 
a civilian here 60 or 70 cents. 





To Teach German. The war depariment 
has authorized the teaching of German in 
a number of the colleges represented in the 
students’ training corps. This is done in 
order to make available men for intelli- 
gence duty or for other service where a 
knowledge of the German language would 
be beneficial. The teaching of the language, 
it is said, will not be universal but in- 
struction will be limited principally to 
those men who already have some knowl- 
edge of the language and who need 
only a little “brushing up.” 


Cotton for Gun-Powder Bags. Tests 
made by the ordnance dapartment have led 
to further experiments for using chemi- 
cally treated cotton cloth as a substitute 
for silk in the bags which contain the 
large powder charges used in the firing of 
heavy artillery. The material in these 
bags must be such that every bit of fiber 
shall be consumed when the charge is ex- 
ploded, otherwise a smouldering piece of 
cloth might cause a premature explosion 
when the next charge is inserted. Until 
recently silk was the only known cloth 
substance that would answer. Now, it has 
been shown, cotton can be so treated that 
it will serve practically as well as silk. If 
final results of the experiments prove prac- 
ticable between $25,000,000 and $35,000,000 
will be saved to the department besides 
relieving the shortage of silk which is 
becoming serious. 





Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuc ae 800,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have hed the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 
pong etannaee 


Since the perfecting of our new a AonUeT- 
CON”’’—smaller, better and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above ae 

All you need to dois to write saying 7 

of hearing and will try the ‘‘ACOUST CON. " 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 


WARNING! ' There | is no good reason whe qvenre 


















owe not make as } nave a 
gy a EPO PO giter @ do, So do not send money 
for any instrument for the deat until you have tried ie 


The‘** ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 
ented features — be d ted, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send ~ your 
free trial of "the “ACOU CON" today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone e saeaa. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1414 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal 
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NN Ezwear STPAID, GUARANTEED 
\\ to combine conmiat style and quality, TO FIT 

perfectly or mey back. AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICES. “Send for your copy to-day. 


‘Aa FG Simon Shoe'sssaure ny NY 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *"": ‘:: 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
Victor as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


J. Evans & Co,, 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
We Buy and Sell Old Coins 


$2 to $500 each paid. Send 10 cts. for New Lllustrated Price 
List 4x6. Get posted at once. You may have valuable coins 


CLARdE COIN laser Box 107, Le ROY, N. Y. 
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Women’s ACHES AND ILLS 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR “A-K" TABLETS 25 
THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. Louis [CENTS 
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Rupture Kills 
7,000: Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid away— 
the burial certificate being marked ‘‘Rupture.’’ Why? 
Because the unfortunate ones had neglected them- 
selves or had been merely taking care of the sign 
(swelling) of the affliction and paying no attention 
to the cause. What are you doing? Are you ne- 
glecting yourself by wearing a truss, appliance, or 
whatever name you choose to call it? At best, the 
truss is only a makeshift—a false prop against a 
collapsing wall—and cannot be expected to act as 
more than a mere mechanical support. The binding 
pressure retards blood circulation, thus robbing the 
weakened muscles of that which they need most— 
nourishment. 
sufferer in the land is invited to make a FREE test 

But science has found a way, and every truss 
right in the privacy of their own home. The PLAPAO 
method is unquestionably the most scientific, logical 
and successful self-treatment for rupture the world 
has ever known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when: adhering closely to the 
body cannot possibly slip or shift out of place, there- 
fore, cannot chafe or pinch. Soft as velvet—easy 
to apply—inexpensive. To be used whilst you work 
and whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as nature 
intended so the rupture CAN'T come down. Send 
your name today to PLAPAO CO., Block 698, St. 
Louis, Mo., for FREE trial Plapao and the informa- 
tion necessary. 











(LOGI INTERVALS - 





“T was just thinking,” 

“What about?” 

“Gee whiz! Suppose they christened ba- 
bies as they christen ships, by cracking 
them over the nose with a bottle.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Father noticed that his rather obstrep- 
erous young son had the quality of thrift- 
iness, and resolved to appeal to it. “Sonny,” 
said he, “I am going to give you a nickel 
every day you're a good boy, on condition 
that every day you are naughty you are to 
give me a nickel. Is it a go?” 

“I'd like to do it, dad,” answered the lit- 
tle fellow. “But I can’t afford it. I’ve only 
got $1.26 in my bank to start on.”—People’s 
Home Journal. 


“When I was a boy,” said Mr. Cumrox, 
“TI used to get up at five o’clock every morn- 
ing.” 

“You were lucky,” commented the youth 
who yawns, “If they’d had this daylight- 
saving arrangement you’d have been up at 
four without knowing it.t—-Washington 
Star. 


preparation such as we call “lemon pop, 
No matter what native drinks are offered 
in place of American soda they fail t 
touch the spot. Wine, beer, cider, lemo: 
squash, nectar, ginger-beer, lemonade, gera 
nium cordial and a thousand and one othe: 
decoctions and messes can be had and 
though they may cheer, or even inebriate, 
they still leave an unsatisfied feeling in 
the true American interior. Pie is th« 
thing that the Yanks miss more than an) 
other one thing, and soda-water come: 
next. The Stars and Stripes, the U. § 
soldiers’ paper issued in Paris, hits this 
off in the following poetic gem: 


You may talk of vin and biere 

When you're quartered “over there” 

In New York.or Abilene or Sleepy Hollow, 

But when belts are growing tauter, 

It is ice-cream soda-water 

That you’d give a dollar-ninety 
swallow. 


just to 


In the well-known U. S. A,, 
Where we used to work and play, 
Attending to our pleasures and our biz, 


rman 


Of all the liquid crew 
The finest drink I knew 
Was our brimming glass of ice-cream soda 
fizz. 
It was fizz! fizz! fizz! 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 


“A fellow threatened to punch me in the 
head.” 

“That would be too bad.” 

“Thank you.” 


xatscamatct St 
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How Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
PRICE A most practical handbook giv- 
20 ing complete and simple direc- 
& tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, etc. Over 
100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope 7, 
attachments,lash; § 
ing, blocks, tackles, AY 
> etc. 37 Heraldic Knots 7 
illustrated. Of great value to { 
mechanics, riggers, campers, 
bontmen’ Price 20 cents oostpaid. & 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 826, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 





Tell Your Boy 
About This! 


Boys, you can make good 
money each month selling The 
* Magazine. Gives 
splendid business experience 
cf great value later on in life. 
Write us today for 5 copies. 
Send no money 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
Dept.AiS, Smethport, Pa. 
































PIANO i 
PLAYING 
MADE 


Card 
; , EASY : I Bao 
WO TEACHER NEEDEO— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 


having neglected their Musical Education heed not despair, for with the 

of oor new VAuPiING CARD (placing the ca’ gprignt ‘over the piano keys), 
at once Venn owey to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Time 
ee wr 8 Professiona) Musician. No knowle e of music is required: 
ing it a few times, you will be able to dispense h the aid of the 
entirely, The price of very clever invention is only 15 cts, postpeid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 826, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
$ velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
1Sc for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co:, 238 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








Make your Watches, Clocks, 7 
rays of LIGHT in dark. The darker tho f oye? = 
can do it. sizes—25c, 60c and $1 am 
ON SMITH & CO. + 826. 54 West Lake Street, Chicago 


$25 te $300 paid anyone fori deas or suggestions suitable for 


_Photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
4AREE to any address. Write Producers League.506 St. Louis, Mo. 


inventions Commercialize 








CASH OR ROYALTY Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co. 168A, St Louls, Me. 








“It would have a tendency to increase 
the swelling.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Somebody should stand up for the 
street railways,” exclaimed the man who 
believes in fair play. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the protesting citizen, 
“as a passenger I have stood up for them 
twice a day for years.”—Washington Star. 


“My wife is studying political economy,” 
said Mr. Meekton, proudly. 

“But what are you doing with that apron 
on?” 

“Life’s humdrum details must not be 
neglected. I am studying domestic econ- 
omy.”—Washington Star. 


Little Joey Jesso was entertaining his 
sister’s nervous admirer, and, after mak- 
ing the usual juvenile remarks on marbles 
and tops, he suddenly announced: “Ethel 
told ma yesterday you was a born politi- 
cian.” 

The young man was delighted and wish- 
ing to know more asked: 

“That so? Why does she think that?” 

“That’s just what ma wanted to know, 
and Ethel said it’s because you can do so 
much talking without committin’ yourself,” 
—London Answers. 


When Little Anna Louise’s little brother 
arrived, she was told that the doctor had 
brought him, and the appearance of other 
babies in the neighborhood was explained 
the same way. Finally the stork left a 
daughter at the doctor’s home, and Anna 
Louise’s parents, who were fond of the doc- 
tor, spoke enthusiastically of the sweetness 
and cuteness of the new-comer. 

“Yes, I guess it must be nicer than most 
babies,” said Anna Louise, “because Dr. 
Ott kept this one himself.”—Judge. 


THE DOUGHBOY’S ¥EARNING. 

Note: Our boys over there have plenty 
to eat and drink as a rule, but there is one 
thing they long for which they can’t get, 
and that is soda-water, “Soda” is an 
American beverage, virtually unknown and 
unimagined in Europe. What they call 
“soda water” is totally different—a bottled 


You foamin’ glass o’ chocolate soda fizz! 
Gimme strawberry, vanilla, 

Coffee, peach or sarsaparilla— 

Gimme any kind o’ ice-cream soda fizz! 


“I’m mighty glad they’ve got one general 
now for all the allied armies, Let’s see 
what’s that his name is?” 

“General Issimo, I _ believe.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


EVERY DAY. 

I goes to church on Sunday an’ I listens to 
de text. 

It sho’ly helps my feelin’s when my mind 
is gettin’ vexed. 

De Sabbath day religion puts a calmness in 
de heart— 

But everyday religion needs a chance to do 
its part. 


Dar’s de Monday religion, when you’s got 
to go to work, 

An’ de Tuesday religion, when you mustn't 
stop to shirk. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday an’ Satur 
day as well 

Needs de everyday religion, ’thout no ring 
in’ of de bell. 


One day a-learnin’ *bout de goodness an’ 
de light; 

De other six a-showin’ dat you got de les 
son right. 

Sunday brings us comfort wif de 
an’ de rest, 

But de everyday religion is what puts you 
to de test—Washington Star, 


beauty) 


HE STOOD ON HER TOE. 

A story was being told about Broadway 
last week regarding the male and female 
stars of a play now running in which th: 
male has a hard time to keep the woman 
from spoiling all his funny lines, says th: 
New York Clipper, Every time he cam 
to one, the story ran, the woman would in 
varicbly move about in such a way as to 
distract attention from him. Finally, after 
speaking to her several times about the 
matter without any success, he decided to 
take desperate measures and, just as h 
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began his lines, planted one of his feet on 
hers in such a manner that she could not 
move until after the lines were delivered. 


SITTING ON HIM 

Private Murphy, after seven days’ of im- 

isonment for fighting in the canteen was 

ng lectured by his captain. “You must,” 
said, “count 50 very slowly whenever 

u lose your temper, and never fight again 
over trifles.” 

Murphy meekly promised. A few days 

ter the captain found Murphy in a furi- 

is temper, sitting on the head of a strug- 
sling comrade. 

“Didn’t you promise me,” cried the offi- 
cer, “always to count 50 before giving way 
to that temper of yours, Murphy?” 

“Qj did, sor.” replied Murphy grimly, 
“and that’s what Oi’m doin’; Oi’m just sit- 

ng on him so that he’ll be here when Oi’ve 
done the countin’."—Pearson’s Weekly. 


AMERICANS VERY THOROUGH. 


There is one thing that this American 
fighting man is teaching his British cousin, 

distinguished British officer, who wears 
gold wound-bars on his left sleeve 

marked the other day with a grim smile: 

“The Americans are more thorough in 
their work than even the Australians. I 
ever would have believed it, until I saw 
for myself.” 

“More thorough? 
mean- 

‘They don’t like prisoners,” was his la- 
conic and very significant reply. 


nrec 


bed 


somebody asked: “Do 


vou 


KNEW HE WAS UPSIDE DOWN. 

He was a cadet aviator, and came, as 
lots of cadet aviators do, from the South, 
They were asking him—“they” being his 
womenfolks, for this happened before he 
left the States—-what it felt like to fly up- 
ide down. Looping the loop in the air 
isn’t nearly so thrilling, for instance, as 
the precipitate plunge of the Coney Island 

riety of loop. But when he told them 
so they could hardly believe him. 

“Ah couldn’t believe it mahself,’ he ex- 
plained, “but when mah pipe rose right out 
of mah pocket and went sailin’ up fast 
mah haid, whah then I jes’ figered Ah must 
be upside down.”—Stars and Stripes. 


MORE OF THE SAME. 


Young Tommy returned from school in 

ars and nursing a black eye. “Ill pay 
Billy Dobbs off for this in the morning!” 
he wailed to his mother. 

“No, no,” she said. “You must return 

od for evil. Vil make you a nice jam 


Wondertul Egg Producer 


\ny poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
Wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
KE. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 9057 Reefer 
bidg., Kansas City, Mo., for a $1 package of 

More Eggs” Tonic. Or send $2.25 today 
d get three regular $1 packages on special 
| discount for a season’s supply. A mil- 

on dollar bank guarantees if you are not 
~SOlutely satisfied, your money will be 
cturned on request and the “More Eggs” 
cost you nothing, Send $225 today or 
usk Mr, Reefer to send you free his poultry 
book that tells the experience of a man who 
is made a fortune out of poultry.—Advt. 














tart, and you must take it to Billy and 
say: ‘Mother says I must return good for 
evil, so here’s a tart for you.’” 

Tommy demurred, but finally consented. 
The next evening he returned in a worse 
plight and sobbed: “I gave Billy the tart 
and told him what you said, and then he 
blacked my other eye, and says you're to 
send him another tart tomorrow.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 

GERMANS MUST WAIT. 


“The Germans,” said W. H. Trites, the 
novelist, “growl because they possess no 





colonies. Well, the German empire hasn’t 
earned its colonies yet. It hasn’t grown up 
to them. Germany, growling for colonies, 


reminds me of the urchin who sat on the 
curbstone weeping. 

“‘What’s the matter, sonny? asked a 
passer-by. 

““All my brothers have got holidays,’ 
the urchin bellowed, ‘and I—boo, hoo—I 
don’t ever have none!’ 

“Why, that’s too bad,’ said the kind 
stranger. ‘What school do you go to?’ 

““Boo, hoo! Boo, hoo! was the reply. 
‘I don’t go to no school yet,’” 


Mrs. Timmid—John, wake up! There’s a 
man downstairs; I surely heard a yawn. 

Husband—Oh, go to sleep. You heard the 
rubber plant stretch—Boston Transcript. 


Grocer Up Against It 


“I have been up against it for the past 3 
years suffering from pain in my stomach 
and side until I was considering giving up 
my grocery business. Doctors and medi- 
cine did not help me, I heard of Mayr’s 
Wonderful Remedy, put up Geo. H. Mayr, 
a Chicago chemist, through a friend in 
Buffalo. The first dose gave me more bene- 
fit than all the medicine I had taken before, 
and am now feeling as well as ever in my 
life.” It is a simple, harmless preparation 
that removes the catarrhal mucus from the 
intestinal tract and allays the inflammation 
which causes practically all stomach, liver 
and intestinal ailments, including appendi- 
citis. One dose will convince or money 
refunded. For sale by druggists every- 
where—Advt. 














Baldness 
Conquere 


RECIPE MAILED FREE 





A veteran business man, almost com- 
pletely bald, who had tried numerous ton- 
ics, lotions, shampoos, etc., without bene- 
fit, came across an Indians’ recipe by which 


he grew a complete crop of luxuriant hair 
that he now possesses. 
Others—men and women—have reported 


remarkable hair growth by the same meth- 
od. Whoever. wishes the recipe may obtain 


it free by writing to John H. Brittain, 
BA-272, Station F, New York, N. Y. This 
is a genuine offer and will prove to be 


just what you have been seeking.—Adv. 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Blectro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price Hst. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoin Ave.. Chicago, lil. 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher's Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: normal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
Guding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The o Teacher one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. 

given with Key to 


Astrological Reading #23,.".4:';° 10 cts. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, ill. 
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Speak, Musi 






Subscription Price $1.50 per year 








Special Combination Offer 






plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 









The Pathfinder 







Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 
Large sise pictures for Picture Study are given with smal! 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Entertainment Materia), 
ec and Programs for 
change en@ Help-One-Another Club is o@ most valuable department. 
Normal Instructor-Primasy Pians ts enthusiastically enflorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers whe are 


structor — Primary Plans} 


The Best National Publication for Teachors 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is 
the formost educational ma 
ar excelling all other educational journa 
eharacter of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 


and each. number is filled with the 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 


The eontributors to Mormal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroum. 

Particular attention Ie given to Lliustrations. which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Lessons, D Bord 





everywhere 
zine in the world, 
in sise, cireulation, 
It is published 
September to June inclusive, 
ehoicest and best edncational 


the sehool year from 


Methods, Aids and Sug- 
ure, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 

Spelling, Pieture Study, Agriculture, 
ie, Myeicns Busy Work and many other tovios. 


ls, and eomprise 
their 


for Calendars, ere, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poste: Patterns are a Gis- 
with full sise Ggurea fos reproduction and cut 


Bach number eontains several 
consistii of Plays, Uxercises, 
ecial Days. 


ages of 
leces to 
The Teachers Ex- 





It is thoroughly praetteal ia evorg 
enhar 


de@irous ef air sutecss. 


We feel particularly fortunate im being able to give 
, our readers an opportunity to secure Mormal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans tn quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 

That fully one-third of the teachers in Ameriea are subseribera to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


price. Wo other educational journal 


Normal Instructor-Primary can 8 poe He} BOTH $2.25 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
3 New Amberola 
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After Trial! 


Yes, we will send you the New 
Edison Amberola, the product of the world’s 
greatest inventor’= g: 1ius, the phonograph with the 
wond-rf.. diamond stylus reproducer and vour 


F 
} 
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Edison’s Favorite Invention choice .- the latest Diamond Amberol Records on 


ears, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and d-y to 
et the music of the phonograph true to life. At last his efforts have 
—- with success. Just as he was the first to invent the 
is he the only one who has made phonograph 
wend ¢ our great offer. 


The New Edison Amberola in ¥: our Home on Free Triat 


Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits, with 
your favorite, old-time melodies — with everything from grand opera 
a “ae ee with Ro yA at the —e costrel 

Send it back if you choose 


Sree tri | without a penny down, On this offer you can 
now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the instru- 
ment v.lLch gives you real, life-hke music, the 
finest and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the 


price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument, 
Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now for free catalog. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct ! 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of it—a $1 
arse © payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr. Edison’s great phono- 


+ graph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all musical results of the highest priced outfits— 

o ant. K.BABSON the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest valu fo $1 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince 

Sy Edison ey eg rng Chicago, il *, yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C, O. D., not one con’ to pay unless you choose to keep instrument. 
Gentlemen: Please send 


% 
a c 
me your New EdisonCatalog , bas , . - 
and full particulars of your % . 
free trial offer on the pew ‘¢ \ 
model Edison Amberola. % ‘ 4% 
¢. 
% Your name and address on a postal or let- 
% ter (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations 
% in asking for the catalog. Find out yf about Mr. Edison's 
%, great new phonograph. Get the details of this offer—- 
e while 


this offer lasts. Write now. 


% F K.BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors **7,:4*" Chicago, ML 
ee Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 














